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OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore, London, S8S.W. 
j Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Watgs, K.G. 
Director—Sir Grorce Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Next COLLEGE CONCERT OCTOBER 17th. 

HALF-TERM will COMMENCE NOVEMBER 6th. 

Regulations and other information may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College. CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Patrons : The QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MackENzIE, 
The NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT, OCTOBER 19, at 8. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERTS.—The 34th 

Annual Series of these World Renowned Concerts will commence on October 19 

at 3.0. Vocalist: Mr. Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte: Madame Roger-Miclos. Conductor: 

Mr. August Manns. Transferable Tickets for Reserved Seats for the 20 concerts, 2 
guineas. Prospectus post free on application to the Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


RURY LANE—AUGUSTUS HARRIS, Sole Lessee and 

Manager. EVERY EVENING, at 7.30, THE ROYAL OAK, by Henry Hamilton 

and Augustus Harris. Misses Winifred Emery, Neilson, Grey, Atherton, and Fanny 

Brough; Messrs. 4 Neville, Dacre, Lablache, Gardiner, Loraine, Dobell, Lyons, 
Thomas, Stephens, and Harry Nicholls, &c. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT. Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
: to = Ambrose Austin), St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of concerts. 











R°x4t ACADEMY of MUSIC. 


METROPOLITAN EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
These Examinations have been fixed to take place January 6,7, 8,9, 10,11. Syllabus 
‘and all information on application. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, and for the GRANTING of CERTIFICATES and 
DIPLOMAS in MOSIC. Instituted 1872. 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.RB.S.E. 
Director of Examinations—Professor JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 

The THIRTY-THIRD HALF-YEARLY HIGHER EXAMINATIONS will take place 
in the week commencing January 6th, 1890, as under : 

1, For the et peer of L.Mus. T.C.L. and A.Mus. T.C.L., at the College only. 

2. For Special Certificates in separate subjects. Pratical Division (Pianoforte, Organ, 
Singing. &c.), at the College only. 

3, For Special Certificates in separate subjects, Theoretical Division (Harmony, &c.), at 
the College; and also at the following local centres, subject to final arrangements :— 
Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Carmarthen, 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Keswick, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Nottingham, Plymouth, and Portsmouth. 

Last day of entry December 14th, 1889. 

For Regulations address the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 
Co: * as OF ORGANIST SB. 


The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Proposed Arrangements for the Session, 1889-90. 
November 12, 1889 ... Conversazione. 
December 3 ,, 








Lecture. 


January 7, 1890... F.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
de 8 , .. F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
S 9i..4 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
jt ) . Distribution of Diplomas. 
99 14 ,, A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
a ms A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
B56 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” W os Diploma Distribution. 
February 4 ,, Lecture. 
March ver" Lecture. 
April 14 ,, ... Annual Dinner. 
ay 6 ,, .. Lecture 
June 3 4 «. Lecture. 
July BA Lecture. 
July ) | an F.C.). Examination (Paper Work). 
- 16...» F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
” as F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
pe ww. ,, Distribution of Diplomas. 
~ 2 A.C.O. Examination (Paper Work). 
” 23 55 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
» ns A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing). 
ip 25 ,, .. Diploma Distribution. 
c 31 -. Annual General Meeting. 
__ Bloomsbury. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 





Gem OF ORGANISTS, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


? q : COMPETITIONS. 
A Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST ORGAN PIECE, either an Andante 
or Postlude (in the Sonata form preferred). 
Prize of five guineas will be given for the BEST SHORT ANTHEM for general use. 
Wores to be selected from authorised, version. 
Members and Associates of the Guild only are eligible to compete. 
Full particulars will be shortly announced. 


By order of the Council. 
J. T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec, 








THE OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved 
COURSE of STUDY and TI for the VOICE. 
By T. WALLWORTH. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. ‘ 


ART 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. 








THE ¥ @.y 8S. 





A Complete Explanation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in the Produc- 


tion of Voice will be found in 
LOCUTION, V CE, and GESTURE. 
By RUPERT GARRY (Editor of “ Garry’s Elocutionist’’). 
Remedies for the Cure of Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &c. 
7th Thousand. Post Free, 1s. 2d, 


London: MARCUS WARD & CO., Oriel House, Farringdon Street, E.C.: and of the 
Author, at his residence, 49, Torrington-square, W.C. 


IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 
HE MUSICIAN : uide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 

Times.—“ A’ most valusble work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. ‘The intrinsi¢ 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student,” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A usefal book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Musie Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


O BANDMASTERS (Military).—The Managers of the 
Kensington and Chelsea School District require for their Cottage Home School, at 
Banstead, Surrey, a respectable married couple, to act as HOUSE FATHER and 
MOTHER of a house containing about 36 boys, the man teaching brass and reed instru- 
ments, music, and drilling to the boys in the school, and performing such duties in 
connection therewith as may be required about the establishment generally. Joint 
salary at commencement £70 per annum, rising £4 annually to £84 per annum, with 
furnished apartments, board, washing, uniform, medical attendance, and an allowance of 
£8 per annum in lieu of beer. Candidates, who must be between 30 and 45 years of age, 
must be able to read and write, and must furnish satisfactory personal references as to 
sobriety and respectability, as well as to the man’s knowledge of music and drilling. Pre- 
ference will be given to candidates without children, or whose children do not need to 
reside with them. Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained by 
forwarding a stamped addressed foolscap cnve'ope to the undersigned, to whom applica- 











tions, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date, must be delivered by or 
before 10:0 a.m. on Mondny, October 14 iust. Se!ezted candidates will have notice when 
and where to attend, 
By order, 
JNO. H. RUTHERGLEN, 


Clerk to the Managers. 
Guardians’ Offices, Marloes-road, Kensington, 
October 


1, 1889, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .....,........... £0 20 
3 do. Se ie ee ee 8 28 
6 do. es Wt 1) ) Ziesiecwlamaa 115 0 
52 do. a... ie bs css 330 


Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 


Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHEsILTON Roap, Fu.Ham, 8.W. 








Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
o Harmony and ee. Singing and Voice 

uction, 


70, ParK Roap, Haverstock Hiuu, N.W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE PaRK TERRACE, W. 


Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP, 
Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
Address—7, WImPoLE St., CAVENDISH SquaRE, W. 











Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M.,’ 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DoRSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, Ruckiince AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
47, REDBURN Street, TEDWoRTH Square, S.W. 





TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincuiey Roan, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Mr. IVER McKAY, 
Opera, Oratorio, and Concerts, 
1, Mitner Square, Lonpon, N. 





Mr. HENRY LLOYD, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
c/o E. Ivimgy, BeeTHoven House, 
WoopnGrRanGeE Rp., Forzst Gate, E. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Otp TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 


Mr. PAYNE CLARKE, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, IsLINGTON, N. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. SrePHEN’s AVENUE, 
SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 











Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, BELSIZE Park, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scuwas, Agent, ~ 

11, East 27TH St., New Yor«K Ciry. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, DUBLIN. 





Mr. HALBERY HAGYARD, 
Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


163, Vicror1a Roap, CAMBRIDGE. 





VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH House, Hussann’s Boswortu, RuGBy. 








Miss EDITH DESMOND, 
Opera and Concerts, 
c/o NOLAN and JAcKson, 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be a nino | to 


4, St. THomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 








Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBeck STREET, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 








BARITONES. 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD, 


Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts, 
c/o N. Vert, Esq., 6, Cork STREET. 


Mr. HAROLD SAVERY, 
Concerts and At Homes, 
32, GRANGE Park, EALING. 


Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roan, 
West Dutwicu, 8.E. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE, 
Oratorio, Opera, and Concert, 
63, Starrorp Puiace, BuckineHAmM GaTE, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT RKEAKES 
(Bass-Baritone of the London Ballad Singers), 
Oratoriso, Concerts, &c., 


30, Lancaster Roan, Norrine Hitt, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREV“LLIUS, 


Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CuiuB, 80 and 81, Srranp, W.C. 























CONTRALTOS. 


Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLoucEsTER Crescent, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 
Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W 





———__ 


VIOLIN. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
‘* PopLaRs,” HampsTeaD HILL GARDENS, 
Hampsteap, N.W, 





Pupils visited and received. 





Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
(Solo Violinist), Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: Mr. W1LsoN Newron, 
Tue Hitz, Pourney, 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “ At 
‘omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, GRovE GARDENS, HANOvER Gate, N.W. 

















Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 


c/o Mr. Atrrep Mout (Sole Agent), 
26, OLD Bonp SrrRezt, W, 








Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address : 
* Heatey’s Agency,” LoNpDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 


Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEAuey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StREzT, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARwICK STREET, W, 





Miss ROSA LEO, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
18, Macuisz Roap, KEensiIneron. 


Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
2, S—pamoor VILLAS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Private Lessons Given. 


Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorroLkK Square, Hype Park, W. 


Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducnsess Roap, Epe@Baston, BrIrMINGHAM. 

















The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties : 

121, ADELAIDE Roap, N.W. 








GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 
22a, Dorset STREET, PorTMAN Square, W., 
where may be ha‘ her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Juitar Simplified,” 10s, 6d. 











HARP. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucEsTER PuLace, Dorset Square, N.W. 





Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Bete@ravia, S.W. 








Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, BeusizE Roan, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick StTRezt, W. 








Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor), 


Sole nt: W. B. HEALEY 
~ 10a, Warwick Srrezet, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STrezt, W. 





Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass), 
Opera, Concerts, and Oraturio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srrezt, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WaRWICK STREET, Regent STREET, W. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


———@—__— 


The Proprietors of Taz Mustcan Wortp offer three prizes of 
£12. 12s., £5. 5s., and £3. 3s. respectively for the three best 
settings of the Nicene Creed. We now give the Rules of the 
Competition :— 
1—Only British subjects and citizens of the United States of 
America will be entitled to compete. 

2.—Correct accentuation of the wordsand sentences of the Creed (for 
which see the Rev. Mr. Harford’s articles in Taz Musica, 
Wokrtp of August 3 and 10) being the main object for 
which these prizes are offered, accuracy in these particulars 
will be regarded as a sine quad non, and the prizes will be 
awarded to the three best works in order of musical merit. 

8,—Works already published will not be eligible. 


4,—Compositions must be written in the usual four parts 
(S.A.T.B.) for the use of church choirs, and should not 
exceed six and a half minutes in performance. 

5.—M.S.8., of which two clearly written copies must be sent not 
later than the 17th of October to the Editor of Taz Musican 
Wortp, must bear a motto or nom de plume identical 
with one on a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer. Only the letters of the successful 
competitors will be opened. 

6.—The judges will be Dr. Gzorcze C. Martin, Organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. Jossrx C. Bripex, Organist of 
Chester Cathedral (who have in the kindest manner 
accepted this responsibility); and the Editor of Tux 
Musica Wor. 

7.—The copyright of the successful works will remain the pro- 
perty of the composers; but the proprietor reserves the 
right to publish one edition of each. 





HINTS FOR THOSE ABOUT TO SET THE 
NICENE CREED. 
pect) ae 


1,—Let there be a leading phrase for the Priest. 
2—Do not place a rest between the words ‘Gop’ and ‘The Farner 
Almighty. 
3.—In ‘ visible and invisible’ the accent should fall upon the Ist syllable 
of the last word, and, if desired, on the antepeaultimate also. 
4,—Shew reverence for the Sacred Name ‘JEsvs.’ 
5.—Properly accentuate ‘ Only begotten SON.’ 
6.—Avoid two faults in ‘ Gop of Gop.’ 
7.—Keep distinct ‘The Faturr’ from ‘ By whom.’ 
*7,—Be careful to express properly ‘By Whom all things were made.’ 
8.—Avoid ‘came down.’ Use equal accent here. 
9.—Accentuate the first syllable in ‘ also.’ 
10.—Avoid ‘ rose again.’ 
11—In ‘ the third day ’ the accent must fall on ‘ third.’ 
12.—Do not accentuate ‘ to’ in ‘ according to.’ 
13,—The accent is on Right in Right Hand—or use equal accent. 
14.—Avoid ‘ again with glory’ and ‘ with glory to judge.’ 
15.—Keep ‘ the dead’ distinct from ‘ Whose Kingdom.’ 
16.—Avoid accent on ‘shall’ in ‘ Kingdom shall have.’ 
17.—Shew reverence for the Name of The Hoty Spirit. 
18.—Dwell on ‘ The Lorn.’ 
19.—Be careful in ‘The Son, Who with The Farner and The Son.’ 
20.—Avoid ‘together is worshipped.’ - 
21.—Place the accent correctly in ‘I acknowledge.’ 
22.—Do not emphasise the personal pronoun in ‘I believe.’ 
33.—Do not dwell too long upon ‘look ’ in ‘ look for.’ 
%4.—Avoid following an eminent composer who hes written ‘look | for.’ 





pus OFORTES (High-class) for the Million, 








£iC 10s. . com 7 ar 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
P IANOS. Originators of the “Ten Guinea’’ Pianoforte, 
54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


The Musical CAorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1889. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
—@— 

*,* The Business Departments of the Mustcan Wortp are now 
under the management of Mr. L. V. Lewis, the Manager 
of “ The Observer,” 396, Strand, to whom all communica- 
tions must be addressed. Remittances should be made 


payable to the Proprietors. 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s issue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 





*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addreseed 
to Tue Eprror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
omarion 


For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


within Postal Union. 
OR AM ois cdicssccscctses £015 0 iio... £017 0 
sp RIE icc saescnscnecs or er. Half-year ..........0.0+ 086 
op IE adicssrecccesdive OO” FB OT xn GIR he dadeacacacccsses 044 


(Payable in advance.) 








Se cae” 


The differences of opinion on the verbal accentuation of impor- 
tant portions of the Nicene Creed have induced us to refer the 
vexed questions to a number of the chief Theologians and Scholars 
in England. Several replies have already been graciously sent, 
five from Bishops, including His Lordship the Metropolitan of 
London. We hope next week to give the result of this interesting 


enquiry. ee 
* 

The Inaugural Address at Trinity College, London, was delivered 
on Thursday, the 26th September, by the Warden (Rev. Dr. 
Bonavia Hunt), and was entitled “ Fifty Years of Church Music.” 
The lecturer referred to the progress in Church compositions, 
anthems, service music, hymn tunes, church cantatas, and organ 
music, and spoke of the large addition of music to our services, not 
only in the Established Church but in Dissenting places of 
worship. He also remarked that what was now wanted to increase 





the progress of church music was a penny anthem and a penny 
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service, and directed the attention of enterprising publishers t» 
supply this great desideratum. The lecturer was supported by the 
Rev. R. Gwynne, Mr. G. A. Osborne, Professor Bradbury Turner, 
Professor Gordon Saunders, Mr. Walter Bolton, Mr. F. G, 
Ogbourne, and others. The following scholars, exhibitioners, and 
prize winners were afterwards presented with their various 
honours:—Albert William Ketelbey, Queen Victoria Scholar; 
Gertrude E. Corbin, Benedict Exhibitioner; Maud Williams, 
Reeves Exhibitioner; Florence M. Brotherhood, College Violin 
Exhibitioner; Frederick Charles Ford, College Violoncello 


Exhibitioner. 
+ # 

Poor Mendelssohn! Not so long ago his works were made to 
suffer by the injudicious praise of admirers, who spoke of him as 
though he had been the greatest musician of all time. So much 
was this the case that sneers at “ Mendelssohn-worship” proved 
by no means the least effective weapon used by the “modern” 
party in their crusade against our musical superficiality. Yet 
surely, though it may have been necessary to point out that we 
had placed our idol on too high a pedestal, it was hardly necessary 
to pelt him with stones and mud to prove it. The “Star” is not 
apparently of our opinion, as the following extract from a recent 
issue of that widely-read journal will testify. The writer is 
descanting on the prospectus of the forthcoming Crystal Palace 
Concerts :— 

* This brings us to a dreadful afternoon—16th November—to be devoted 
to Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,’ with Miss Anna Williams, Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Brereton, Grice, and Bailey as soloists. 
I suppose this would not occur unless there were people capable of enjoying 
such musical atavisms as 19th century scriptural oratorios. There is no 
accounting for taste. In the last century people used to like sham Shake- 
spere—tragedies in five acts and in blank verse, in which the hero, usually 
a compound of Macbeth, Richard III., and Iago, used to die exclaiming 
“Whip me, ye grinning fiends,” at the ghosts of his murdered victims. 
In the same way legions of organists and academy professors have turned ont 
sham Handel forthe use of festival committees anxious to vindicate themselves 
from the charge of neglecting English art. Now I grant that Mendelssohn is 
better than the organist, the professor, the Mus. Bac., and the Mus. Doc.; 
just as Tennyson is better than Cumberland or Colman, Addison or God- 
win. But compared with Handel he is what Tennyson is compared with 
Shakspere. If you are shocked at these sentiments, I challenge you to go 
to the Crystal Palace on November 16; to set all that dreary fugue manu- 
facture, with its Sunday school sentimentalities and its music school orna- 
mentalities, against your recollection of the expressive and vigorous 
choruses of Handel; and to ask yourself on your honour whether there is 
the slightest difference in kind between ‘Stone him to death’ and ‘ Under 
the pump, with a kick and a thump,’ in ‘Dorothy.’ Then blame me, if you 
can, for objecting to the Palace people pestering mankind with Mendels- 
sohnic ‘St. Pauls’ and Gounodic ‘ Redemptions’ and Parrysiac ‘ Judiths’ 


and the like, when one hardly ever hears “ Jephtha’ or a Bach cantata.” 


*  * 
* 


Now we are by no means concerned for the reputation of 
Mendelssohn. That may very safely be left to take care of itself. 
But—can the same be said of the taste of those who read the “Star?” 
and if not, does any one suppose that the “ many-headed” will 
acquire that fine and healthy discrimination—lack of which is the 
amateur’s chief deficiency—by such “ feather-brained ” criticism as 
this? But perhaps it will be said that “The New Journalism” 
must not be taken too much aw sérieux—that its overstatements 
are merely meanstoanend. As Mr. T.P. O'Connor in the “New 
Review” puts it, “To get your ideas through the hurried eyes into 
the whirling brains that are employed in the reading of a news- 
paper there must be no mistake about your meaning: to use a 
somewhat familiar phrase, you must strike your reader right 
between the eyes. The daily newspaper often appears to me to 
bear a certain resemblance to a street piano; its music is not 1 





classical, nor very melodious, and perhaps there is a certain absence 
of soul, but the notes should come out clear, crisp, sharp.” 
perhaps the “Star” critic does not really loathe “St. Paul” after 
all, but is merely setting things straight, after the manner of his 
kind. For the new journalist dissembles his love by kicking you 
downstairs. 

** 

Widespread dissatisfaction seems to be felt among musicians at 
the action of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, to which a 
correspondent refers in another column. This is scarcely matter 
for wonder ; but we fear the only possible appeal in all such cases 
is to the good feeling of amateurs themselves. If these are selfish 
profession musicians must necessarily suffer. We are of opinion 
that want of thought is responsible. What does the poet say? 
“ Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart.” 

*, * 
* 

A great many hundreds of actors have burlesqued our famous 
tragedians; a great many scores of actors have burlesqued Mr. 
Irving; Mr. Irving has been burlesqued many times at the Gaiety 
Theatre, as have a great many other tragedians. Why, except 
upon the theory that “the worm will turn” at last, Mr. Irving has 
now turned and rent Mr. Fred Leslie, it is difficult to guess. It is 
perhaps a little less pleasant to be imitated in ballet skirts than in 
ordinary male attire; but the distinction is a fine one. However, 
Mr. Irving did not think so, and invoked the curse of Rome—that 
is to say, the interdiction of the Lord Chamberlain—and Mr. Leslie 
stands interdicted. Unfortunately, the offending one seems none 
the worse for it, and capers about in Irvingesque fashion with a 
mask and a bald head, blessing his enemy fora good advertisement. 
There is no doubt that a line should be drawn somewhere in the 
personalities of burlesque, and that one ought to be obliged to the 
man who is bold enough to enforce it; but on this occasion Mr. 
Irving would certainly seem to have made a mistake in tactics, if 
not in taste. 


* # 
* 


Some extremely funny and probably unpremeditated effects 
were produced at the full-dress rehearsal of Mr. George 
Cockle’s new opera “The Castle of Como” last Tuesday 
evening, when the composer invited a few leading critics to be 
present. In the first scene the hero, to induce the heroine 
to become “his for ever,” describes in exaggerated language 
the beauties of his wonderful castle on the Lake of Como, 
and the composer, presumably to impress this passage 
on the minds of the audience, presents a view of the castle, lake, 
and gardens by night, by means of an elaborate set scene. The 
arrangement of this necessitated the lowering of a gauze curtain 
behind the lovers, who, however, continued their rapturous 
colloquy undisturbed by what on Tuesday night was the very 
eccentric and alarming wave-like motions of the said curtain. 
Ultimately it reached the stage, whereupon sundry most unpoetical 
figures in white jackets and “billycock” hats could be seen 
scrambling about like so many ants in a disturbed ant-hill ; lights 
came down and danced about in mysterious fashion, and concus- 
sions of earthquake-like character were heard, but still the happy 
pair sang on in ecstatic unconsciousness; then the gauze curtain 
struggled up again, and an effective scene presented itself, the 
erratic lights being discovered to be brilliant illuminations of the 
grounds of the castle. Still the singers went on in apparent ob- 
livion of the material change in their surroundings. After a time 
the uneasy “gauze” again descended, and then suddenly with one 
elephantine upheaval the whole scene, castle, lake, and lights 
ascended into the “flies!” Still the lovers sang on, comfortably 








finishing their impassioned duet with rapturous embracings. 
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The letter of our correspondent G. A. F.—a well-known member 
of the legal profession—will, we hope, bear fruit. We, on our 
part, shall be happy to do anything in our power to further that 
co-operation among musicians which at present is so greatly 
lacking. 


* * 
* 


American papers announce the death, on September 17, of Dr. 
Louis Maas, a well-known American pianist and composer. He 
was born in Germany, at Wiesbaden, June 21, 1852, brought to 
England in infancy, educated at King’s College, and afterwards 
sent to study music at Leipzig, where he became a 
professor of piano-playing. In 1880 he removed to America, 
where he has lived ever since, latterly at Boston, where he 
had an official post in connection with the New England Conserva- 
tory. Louis Maas, though he wrote much music in America, in- 
cluding a@ symphony, “In the Prairies,” a pianoforte concerto, 
orchestral suite, vertures, &c., cannot be properly calledan American 
musician, He ony lived nine years in the country, and none of 
his worke have acquired any national popularity; but he did good 
work in the country of his adoption, and in the performance of 
classical piano werks (for he was more famous as a pianist than a 
composer) he had few superiors on the Continent. As an 
American composer he can hardly be ranked with some of native 
birth, such as Chadwick, Foote, Arthur Bird, J. K. Paine, E. A. 
MacDowell, and Templeton Strong. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Freeman Thomas commences to-night a supplementary 
series of Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, announcing as a 
special attraction an original descriptive piece, entitled “The 
Battle of Waterloo.” Having noted with complacent satisfaction 
the disappearance of the “Battle of Prague,” with its “ cries of 
the wounded” and other harrowing details, we have hitherto re- 
frained from comments on the “ British Army Quadrille” with 
“realistic effects,” comforting ourselves with the thought that this 
would shortly follow its renowned predecessor into oblivion; but if 
special occasions are to be marked by the production of new 
“ Battles” it is time to protest. 

* 


Although we have lost the Novello Oratorio Concerts we are not 
to lose the performance of all the works destined for production 
by that choir. Dr. Hubert Parry’s “St Cecilia’s Day” and Pro- 
fessor Stanford’s “ Voyage of Maeldune,” both to be produced at 
the forthcoming Leeds Festival, are engrafted into the series of 
the Royal Choral Society’s Concerts, in company with Dr. Mack- 
enzie’s “Cottar’s Saturday Night” and “The Dream of Jubal.” 
Berlioz’ “Faust” will open the concerts on the 30th inst., and 
Bénoit’s “Lucifer” will be repeated this season on the 4th 
December. The remaining works are the “ Messiah,” which will 
be performed twice, “ Israel in Egypt,” “ Elijah,’ “Redemption,” 
and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” which will close the series. 
Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Henschel, with other leading artists, have been engaged, and with 
the influx into the Society’s ranks of such a conscientious and 
capable body of singers as the late Novello choir the finest effects 
may be anticipated in the choral portion of the performances. 

* % 
* 


Our country cousins may be glad to know that the Lord Mayor 
elect has commissioned Mr. Augustus Harris, of whom they have 
doubtless heard, to arrange the Civic Show on the 9th proximo, 
which, in Drury-lane language, is to be “of surpassing mag- 
nificence.” Seven cars, designed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 








representing seven epochs in the history of the Corporation, will 
mark the 700th anniversary of the Mayoralty. Other more 
“realistic effects” will be produced by the genii of the “ Lane,” 
and will include “ troops of soldiers” of various periods, and a 
collection of animals emblematical of the colonies. These animals 
are specially announced to be “ not stuffed but alive,” which fact 
will doubtless give much satisfaction to our colonial visitors. Will 
a muzzled dog have a place in the procession ? 


* 
* 


Proof that public musical taste is improving was afforded on 
Wednesday at Covent Garden. A hearty.round of hisses greeted 
the singing of a not more than usually feeble specimen of the 
modern “ pot-boiler” ballad. We are getting on—by degrees. 


*  * 
* 


Madame Adelina Patti will make her first appearance in London 
this season at the Albert Hall on the 21st inst., and subsequently 
at concerts there on November 4th and 18th. 

* % 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. German Reed’s Entertainment will re-open for 
the autumn season on Monday next, October 7, with Malcolm 
Watson and A. J. Caldicott’s piece, “Tuppins and Co.” and Mr, 
Corney Grain’s latest musical sketch, “‘ My Aunt’s in Town.” 








“THE SACRIFICE OF FREIA.” 
aoe | Scenes 


In view of its production at the Leeds Festival, a brief description of 
Dr. Creser’s new “ Dramatic Cantata in One Scene,” composed expressly 
for that event, may be acceptable to our readers. The libretto is from the 
pen of the late Dr. Hueffer, to whose memory the composer has very grace- 
fully dedicated the work, and is told in verse which is not only well 
suited for a musical,setting but rises in parts to the height of true poetry. 
The scene is “an open glade in the forest. In the centre an altar. Early 
morning in spring,” and the cantata opens with a chorus of worshippers, 
heard at firstas if in the distance, but gradually approaching, their foot- 
steps being suggested by a constantly repeated rhythmical figure in the 
lower strings, whilst the chorus, sotto voce, interrogate others coming 
in the opposite direction with the words: ‘ Whither away, whither 
away, at break of dawn on the first of May?” As these others 
respond that they “ have come through the storm and the night,” seeking 
Freia’s altar, there is heard in the orchestra a melody often met with in 
the course of the work, which, as it is always associated with the goddess, 
we may term the “ Freia theme ” :— 
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Both groups of worshippers now join their voices in a stately, march-like 
chorus, the opening subject of which may be quoted, as it is afterwards 
made considerable use of : 


No. 2. Afaestoso. 
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whilst the concluding line, “ Freia, the goddess of young delight,” is sung 
tothe Freia theme (1). Processional music, as the worshippers emerge 
from the wood, and advance to the altar, carrying offerings, follows. This 
is founded chiefly on (2), but also contains allusions to (1), and leads to a 
short chorus of homage to the goddess of Spring and Beauty, in which, 
after both the above-quoted subjects have been heard, the time changes 
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and a new theme of great breadth and melodiousness is heard, to the 


words :— ; : 
* Goddess of beauty, our offerings we bring, 


This we may term the “ Sacrifice theme :”— 


No. 3. Largamente. 
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The High Priest (bass) now addresses the people in a short solo of 
declamatory character. Here, in the violin part, a new melody of con- 
siderable refinement and beauty is introduced : 


No. 4. Andante. 
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Now comes a graceful “ chorus of maidens,” bringing offerings of flowers, 
some of the words of which deserve quoting, as a favourable example of 
Dr. Hueffer’s style : 

“ Freia, Freia, we bring thee flowers, 
Frail and fair as the spring unfolds them ; 
Golden Gorse, and vine of the wood, 
Buttercups that grow on the lea. 
Kissed by the breeze and the brown sweet bee ; 
Violet, symbol of maidenhood ; 
Hawthorn and maythorn branching above, 
Apple-blossom and Eglantine.” ‘ 

This is in four parts, and is based to a large extent on(1). It is followed 
by a chorus of warriors, the fierce and energetic character of which is in 
the strongest possible contrast to its predecessor. It is also in four 
parts, and we may quote its opening phrase as an indication of its 
character :— 


No. 5. 
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The accompaniment, in which triplets of quavers and chromatic descend- 
ing scales of semiquavers are prominent, adds to the wild vigour of this 
powerful chorus. After another short full chorus in praise of the goddess, 
a maiden (soprano) approaches the altar, and prays that her lover, a 
warrior, may be protected in the impending battle. The first and second 
verses of her solo are studiously simple and melodious, but in the third, 
when she refers to the battle-field to which her lover is bound, the music 
becomes more agitated, the accompaniment consisting of a trumpet fanfare. 
This excited feeling subsides in the last verse, which is repeated by the 
chorus unaccompanied. In the short solo for the warrior (tenor) coming 
next, the fanfare and (2) are made use of, but this soon leads to a duet 
between the maiden and the warrior, in which they plight their troth 
before Freia’s altar, the voices being at first heard alternately and then 
together. The sacrificial ceremony ensues, the music accompanying which 
is compounded of the High Priest theme (4), the Freia theme (1), and the 
Sacrifice theme (3), worked together in an intricate but graceful network, 
principally for the divided strings. It leads to a solo for the High Priest, 
who announces that the sacrifice is accepted, and Freia bids her worship- 
pers to leave her altar for the battle-field, 


“ To meet the foe. who from the distant south 
Invades your land, who in an unknown tongue 
Preaches the gospel of an unknown God, 

Who would depose the sir from their thrones, 
And give our ancient oak-groves to the axe, 
To build the temple of the Crucified.” 


Who this foe is is indicated by a chorus of Roman soldiers heard singing 
in the distance the ancient Christian hymn, “ Pange, lingua,” to the old 
plain-song melody. This is cleverly worked in with the High Priest’s solo, 
which is followed by a final chorus in which the people express their 
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readiness to die in defence of their gods and their fatherland. This chorus 
is of a rugged and warlike character, and in the accompaniment the fanfare 
and Freia theme (1) are conspicuous, the latter being very appropriately 
introduced in the concluding bars. 

Without anticipating criticism, which must of course be reserved til] 
after the performance, we can at any rate say that “The Sacrifice of 
Freia” is a work marked by an obvious earnestness of purpose and 
fidelity to the situation intended to be depicted, for which the composer 
deserves all praise. How far he has succeeded will appear when the work 
has undergone the test of performance. 





JOHN VIPON BRIDGEMAN. 
—_—_—@————_ 


Among the many contributors to this journal who have passed away 
during the last decade must now be added Mr. John Vipon Bridgeman, a 
distinguished scholar, an affectionate friend, an honest man, anda thorough 
gentleman. 

Mr. Bridgeman, who for more than forty years (up to the end of 
December, 1885) was the accredited foreign editor of THz Musicaz 
Wok 1p, was well known as an accomplished linguist, his knowledge both 
of the dead and living languages being quite remarkable. Having passed 
many of his early yearsin Germany, Mr. Bridgeman was a thorough master of 
its language and literature. His translations for THz Musican Worup 
of Wagner’s literary works—notably those of “Opera and Drama” (con- 
tributed in 1855), “ Judaism in Music” (1869), and “ A Communication to 
My Friends” (1870-71) obtained for him universal commendation.* Mr, 
Bridgeman was well known and highly esteemed in literary circles; his 
collaboration in dramatic and literary works with the Brothers May. 
hew and other writers was greatly appreciated by all to whom 
his valuable assistance was given. Mr. Bridgeman during his 
early career wrote several dramatic pieces that were successfully 
produced both on the English and German stages, and was also 
the author of the libretto to Balfe’s “The Puritan’s Daughter” and (we 
believe) to “The Armourer of Nantes,” by the same composer. Mr. Bridge- 
man died on Monday at his residence in the Strand, aged 70, leaving a 
devoted wife (in straitened circumstances we fear) and a few old and 
attached friends to mourn his loss. Requiescat in pace. W. D.D. 





THE MUSICAL PERFORMING RIGHT; 
OR, 
LAW VERSUS COMMON SENSE AND VICE VERSA. 
peer eens 
A STARTLING FARCE OF THE PRESENT DAY 
ON SEVEN ACTS. 


Act I.—8, William IV., cap. 15 (1833). 
Act II.—5 and 6, Victoria, cap. 45 (1842). 
Act III.—45 and 46, Victoria, cap. 40 (1882). 
Act IV.—51 and 52, Victoria, cap. 17 (1888). 


Act V.—7, Victoria, cap. 12 (1844). 

Act VI.—49 and 50, Victoria, cap. 33 (1886). 

Act VII.—The Berne Convention (1887), under strong limelight. 
With an “ Eye-opener ” for a curtain-raiser. 


BY FRANZ GRENINGS. 


N.B.—This Farce, or any part thereof, may be monotoned in public at any 
pitch or in any key without fee or permission. As regards republishing 
rights, please study carefully all the Acts bearing on the subject (there are 
only a few dozen) and “ CONSTRUE THEM TOGETHER.” 





(Continued from page 668.) 

On receipt of the above letter and circular I was taken rather by surprise, 
having never heard of the Berne Convention. I therefore immediately set 
about gathering information, which, as the letter states, that “ nearly all 
halls, theatres, &c.,in Brighton are subcribers,” I thought would be an easy 
matter. The etceteras I understood to mean the bandmasters of the regiment 





* A letter with the heading “ Firstnight Verdicts,” and signed “ Nadie,” that appeared in 
THe Musica, Wortp on June 15th last, was from the pen of Mr. J. V. Bridgeman. 
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stationed here, of the Volunteers, the other Pier, the various town bands, 
and the conductors of the various vocal and instrumental societies, in all about 
twodozen. I found that of all these only two were subscribers, and even they 
could give me no information about the Berne Convention and the power 
it is supposed to have given to other nations to levy contributions here 
according to their own estimates or as they think fit. 

I then wrote to the four publishing firms from whom I got my band 
journals, and asked for plain and definite answers to various pointed 
questions, the principal one being : ‘‘ Which of the pieces I have bought 
from you, and which have been played in this country for years, am I for- 
bidden to play now without paying a fee or asking permission ? ” 

One firm replied : ‘The Convention of Berne only applies to international 
publications all French (as Gounod, Massenet, Saint Saens, and Bizet). 
German, Italian, and English publications are free.” This I afterwards 
found to be entirely wrong. A week after the same firm wrote: “ The 
circular you have sent me only affects foreign compositions which 
are not yet common property in this country, and also excepting 
such pieces which have been bought right out by English publishers. 

”? Supposing this to be correct, how can I tell whether the various 
pieces in my library are common property or whether the respective 
English publishers have bought them “ right out ?” 

Another firm answered :—“ In reply to yours, I must say that with every 
wish to do anything I can in the friendly way with regard to yourself, your 
letter and questions open up legal points which I am not competent to decide 
upon. Of course it is no news to you that often the publishing rights of a 
work are sold without carrying the right of representation : we publish some 
songs, &c., that we cannot give performing permission for. But your in- 
quiry, I understand, refers to foreign works. I have procured the copies 
of the various Acts you ask for bearing on the subject, but where, perhaps, 
lawyers might differ, I have no right to give an opinion, especially as I 
have paid no particular attention to the matter. Perhaps your solicitor 
may have looked up the subject.” 

Many thanks! But why should I or any one else be obligcd to pay 
lawyers to explain mysterious Acts of Parliament and international 
treaties ? 

A third firm replied, “ With reference to your letter and enclosure (i.e., 
copy of letter and pamphlet) the question referred to is rather a difficult 
one to answer at present, but my impression is that they cannot demand 
anything from you for playing anything published in our journal ; 
I contend that music which has been played for years has no right to be 
taxed now.” Common sense! May he be right! 

The clearest and most definite reply was this :— 

“I much regret I cannot advise you; the law is now in such a state that 
no one knows how to advise or act.” 

On finding that the publishers who sold me all the music without any 
warning or provision, left me as much in the dark as the two places of 
entertainment here, I turned my attention to inquiries about the 
“Société des Auteurs,” as regards the number of their members 
and protected compositions. On comparing notes with friends in 
a similar position I find that the Société is a very elastic one, 
subject to sudden changes not paralleled by the greatest eccentricities 
on record of barometer, thermometer, or English climate. According 
to the above letter to me, there were over a million pieces under 
the control of the French agency in August, whereas before Christmas the 
agent stated to a friend of mine that ‘“ the répertoire con- 
sists of nearly every composer belonging to France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, &c., the members 
being four to five thousand, and the pieces over two millions....” The 
agency’s solicitors say in a letter to my friend in September: “ There are 
upwards of 10,000 members of the society, and the répertoire probably in- 
cludes more than one million works. . . . Almost every French work, with 
the exception of probably 100 pieces bought by English editors, is pro- 
tected, and it is for you to take care that you do not play works which are 
likely to be copyright.” 

Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise, but 

When ignorance spells “‘ County Court” ’tis better to be otherwise ! 
I therefore pursued still farther my studies. I went into figures, and 
found that this “Société des Auteurs” must be of a very peculiar kind; in 
fact, I think only Lord Dundreary could have dealt with it properly, 
because it appears that whilst the number of members and composers 
has doubled within ten months the number of their protected works has 
been reduced by one half. On second consideration I think that even 





Lord Dundreary would have voted the problem as amongst those “ things 
which no fellah can understand.” 

Supposing every one of the 5,000 members to be a composer contributing 
to this magnificent total of over 2,000,000 pieces, this would make an 
average of 400 works each, and for every composer of the Société who has 
not yet reached his 50th opus there must be another who has composed more 
than 750 pieces! Ihave not yet ascertained how long protection lasts in 
France, but let us say fifty years (which is eight years more than in Eng- 
land) ; it follows that these two million pieces with performing rights still 
protected must have been composed and published within fifty years, there- 
fore at the rate of 40,000 per annum, or about 110 per day ! Happy country! 
What an easy task it must be there to draw up daily a novelty pro- 
gramme. 

But it appears from Art. 10 of the Acte de la Société des Auteurs, composi- 
teurs et éditeurs de musique, that besides these three classes, lessees, mana- 
gers, stage managers, artistes, conductors, and many others may be members. 
Possibly, therefore, only 2,000 or so out of the 5,000 members may be com- 
posers, in which case we should have to credit every composer-member with 
at least 1,000 works! If the Berne Convention is not supposed to be retro- 
spective, and as it took effect only from the 7th December, 1887, 
and reference to the two million pieces was made in November, 1888, the 
very much aforesaid two million pieces must have been published within 
12 months, or at the rate of more than 6,500 perday! Prodigious! 

I cannot, therefore, for a moment believe that the “ Société des Auteurs” 
takes this view, but that they believe the Convention to be retrospective. 
We will for the present take this for granted. Weare then brought face 
to face with a state of affairs in this country just as deserving of the name 
of a “ national calamity ’”’ as any that ever came topass. Let us carefully 
look at our position in that case and see how precisely those musical bodies 
and individuals to whose untiring energies, perseverance, and great 
sacrifice of time and hard earned cash during the last thirty years the 
widespread cultivation and present high status of musical matters in the 
United Kingdom is due, are, as a reward for their labours, punished by 
their own Parliament in the severest manner by the sudden locking-up of 
their music libraries and costly stock in trade, and handing over of the 
keys with arbitrary powers of control to real or pretended representatives 
of an indefinite number of foreign countries. 


(To be continued.) 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir,—It is very evident that only a judicial decision can settle the 
vexed question of the rights given by the Convention, and as it can hardly 
be worth asingle individual’s while to embark on litigation, the desired (and 
very necessary) result can only be attained by co-operation. An Institute 
of Musicians should be formed, charged, amongst other duties, with that of 
setting these questions at rest; and once formed, I think that there 
would be ample duties found to continue it in connection with the protection 
of the rights of musicians. Youradvertising columns testify to the factthat 
there are any number of purely educational societies, but apparently none 
charged with any other duties. Other professions have such an institution, 
why not the musical? If my suggestion meets with approval, 1 will 
endeavour later on to state somewhat more in detail what I think on the 
subject, paying careful attention to any suggestions which may appear in 
your columns in the meaawhile. 

Your obedient servant, 


G. A. F. 
September 30. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: I am very glad to see the legal question of “The Rights of Foreign 
Composers’ is being discussed in your columns, and sincerely hope some 
modus vivendi may be attained by which musical directors, in doing their 
best to please their patrons, may not suddenly find themselves within the 
meshes of the law. 

The Berne Convention tells very hardly when a conductor, amateur or 
professional, is asked by some enthusiast to be sure and include a certain 
work in his répertoire, which in a case under my notice happened to be the 
popular march, “Le Pére la Victorie.” Luckily I chanced to know by the 
experience of others that this was a copyright work, and as such cuuld not 
be played without permission, and perhaps a fee, unless considerable risk 
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was run. Of course I applied to the proper authorities, and got the 
necessary consent (the affair being purely an invitation one), at the same 
time receiving a circular and a hint contained in a letter that it would be 
better in my interests to become a subscriber to the Society. 

I do not hesitate to say that while these restrictions are in force Musical 
Directors will be handicapped to a great extent in the selection of their 
programmes, and French music, at all times rather expensive, must be 
boycotted unless publishers undertake the risks of performance; I also 
foresee further serious difficulties if the scheme should extend to other 
countries. 

I should like to say more regarding this retrograde movement in music 
and its effect in cateriug for the masses, but fear to trespass too much on 
your valuable space. By all means let composers be well paid for their 
brains, but steps should be taken relieving those responsible for their per- 
formance from any liability to legal proceedings or anxiety in the matter 
as to fees; otherwise we shall have music the luxury of the few who are 
able to pay enhanced prices, instead of a wholesome and fascinating recre- 
ation of the many and humbler classes.—Yours, « EUTERPE.” 





THE: DIARY OF A WANDERING MINSTREL. 


BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 


——@——— 
(Continued from page 672.) 


Aveust 20.—Leave Rupprechtstegen. Spend the day in Niirnberg, 
looking up whatever we had missed before. In the afternoon to the Rose- 
nau Gardens, where we expect to hear music. Find it has been hired by 
Licensed Victuallers for a private glorification, and we cannot be admitted. 
Give the gate-keeper a mark, and are admitted at once. German 
Licensed Victuallers seem to have exactly the same tastes as their English 
brethren ; they have assembled in this pretty rose-garden to listen all the 
afternoon to an excellent orchestra which is playing two Beethoven sym- 
phonies, the overtures to “ Der Freischiitz”’ and ‘The Magic Flute” and 
copious selections from Wagner’s later works. Just like home. In the 
evening, as it is raining, there is nothing for it but to go to the Sommer- 
theater again, and sit still while Strauss’s “Carnival in Rome” is per- 
formed. Dulland stupid. 

Avaeust 21.—A great day. Whenever I have bragged about the beauties 
of Niirnberg somebody has said, “ Ah, Niirnberg is all very well, but you 
should see Rothenburg.” This sort of thing is irritating, und I had long 
wanted to see Rothenburg and be done withit. Hitherto I had missed it, 
for the buried city lies out of the ordinary line of travel. This time I de- 
termined to see it or die. It is exactly forty miles distant from Nirnberg ; 
wherefore the traveller who is accustomed to Bavarian railways will be 
prepared for the statement that the journey takes five mortal hours by the 
quickest train. Oh, these Bavarian railways! They are usually an hour behind 
time in starting, and they reach their destination anyhow, according to the 
convenience of the engine-driver. The one we travel by is called a Blitz-zug, 
which means a lightning train. The only characteristic it has in common 
with lightning is that you never know when it is coming. Of course we 
have to wait two hours in Ansbach. But Ansbach is interesting, for, if we 
are to believe the marble plates affixed to the houses, there ishardly a house 
in the town in which some famous man of whom none of us had previously 
heard was not born. And it was here that Caspar Hauser, the mysterious 
nondescript, was secretly done to death—but that is a long story. At 
last we reach Steinach, and thence a little burlesque train takes us 
to our goal. As you enter Rothenburg from the station you are dis- 
appointed. Orchards girdle the town, and it is only here and there that a 
red-tiled watch-tower peeps over the trees; but when once you are within 
the first city gate you confess that this transcends all your dreams of 
medieval possibilities, and when at last you stand at the window of your 
room in the “ Hirsch” and look over the astonishing panorama unfolded 
before you of bastions, towers, high roofs tumbling over each other in pic- 
turesque confusion you rub your eyes and marvel whether indeed this is the 
nineteenth century, or whether you have unawares put on Hans Andersen’s 
fairy goloshes and so slipped back five hundred years. For Rothenburg ob 
der Tauber is not as other towns where you shall here and there find an 
old bit. It is all old—seven hundred years old—and there is no new 
building init. We explore it weil while the inhabitants, seven hundred 
years old toa man, watch us with placid content from their thresholds. In 
the town hall is the Gargantuan cup from which Birgermeister Nusch 


from Tully’s threatened raze. The honest Nusch was three days insensible 
after his mighty drink, and was, indeed, never afterwards quite his own 
man ; but the town reveres his memory, and every year performs a secular 
miracle play in his honour. In the same building is also the dungeon 
where Toppler, another mayor, was poisoned or starved to death, 
The stout matron who showed us round said we might go down 
and see it if we wanted to, but cheerfully warned us that if we 
did we should probably catch diphtheria, so we elected to stay where we 
were. Over against the Town Hall is Toppler’s house, from which 
his faithful wife caused a subterranean passage to be dug to his 
dungeon, vut when the workmen pierced the last wall they only found hig 
corpse. From the summit of the tower of the Town Hall, which, by 
the way, you need breath to scale and nerve to stand on, a remarkable 
view of the whole town is enjoyed. Let me insist on the fact that this ig 
the one absolutely untouched medieval town in the accessible world. Even 
the smells are seven hundred years old. I know them well, because we 
enjoy the privilege of inhaling smells of the same age in our own provincial 
nest. And, oh, think of it, ye contemporaries of Edison and the Eiffel 
Tower, the town is lighted at night with real oil-lamps slung across the 
streets on rusty chains, which a dear and indescribably aged lamplighter 
winds and unwinds with infinite labour. Rothenburg is a poet’s dream; 
it is the very city of the Sleeping Beauty ; it is fast asleep now, and let us 
pray that no prince armed with a Cook’s ticket may ever happen along to 
wake it up. 

Avaust 22.—We had meant to stay here some days dreaming and sketch- 

ing, but to speak the honest truth the smells are too much for us. The 
river Tauber is fabled to run at the foot of the hill on which the town 
stands, but there is no sign of it now save its bed, and all it has left behind 
is an indescribable odour. As none of us wish to die in a strange land we 
hurriedly pack, embark again on the burlesque train, and are in Frankfort 
just in time to witness “The Trumpeter of Sikkingen ” at the Grand Opera 
House. Let me record the plot. There was once a student at Heidelberg 
who was so remarkably skilful that he could play the most elaborate 
chromatic passages on the natural trumpet. The instrument he used was 
also extraordinary, for sometimes it would begin to play before he had 
quite got it to his lips, and at others it would go on playing an appreciable 
time after he had laid it aside. His genius asa virtuoso naturally recommended 
him for the post of secretary to a rich lord with a second wife and a daughter 
by his first marriage. He fell in love with the daughter, but the second wife 
did not countenance his suit until presently the castle was beseiged by the 
peasantry. The peasants were stout fellows who made nothing of lifting 
stones as big as a cottage cut of the castle walls, and never winced when 
one of these rocks fell on their toes. But in the middle of the siege the 
trumpeter played a chromatic scale on his natural trumpet, which so 
astonished the peasants that they all ran away on the same side of the 
stage, whereupon the trumpeter rolled up his sleeve and displayed a straw- 
berry mark on his left arm, which convinced the second wife that he was 
her son by her first husband, and so the curtain came down. On the portico 
of the Frankfort Opera House you shall see these words in letters a foot 
high : “To the True, the Good, and the Beautiful.” ‘Well, well! 
Avaust 23 (Hompura).—Dull. Bad brass band. Burlesque cricket. 
Taste the waters and immediately long for an easy death. The only truly 
beautiful objects in Homburg are the young Englishmen playing lawn- 
tennis. It is worth all the journey to watch their dear innocent boyish 
swagger. We shall ever be masters of the world while we preserve this 
beautiful unconsciousness of looking ridiculous in the eyes of ignorant 
foreigners. In the evening back to Frankfort. “Carmen.” Capital, except 
for Micaéla, who has apparently been called away from a hurried meal, and 
has not had time to swallow her last hot potato. This superfluous vegetable 
remains in her mouth throughout the evening. 


Avaust 24.—The Maid of the Hill leaves us to go to Dresden. Hence- 
forward we are like a three-legged stool: from whatever point you look at 
us there is a member missing. To Bingen: Most romantic excursion in & 
rowing-boat down to Assmanshausen. There an excellent bottle of red 
wine. Then by the cogwheel rail up to the Niederwald Monument. Yes. 
To this level have we sunk, and you would now no longer distinguish us, 
the Bayreuth Pilgrims, from any other excellent excursionists. Down by 
cog-wheel to Riidesheim. No music at Bingen. 

August 25.—To Cologne. When we get there rush off to Exhibition of 
Sport. Can’t quite see where the sport comesin. One bicyclist mournfully 
going round cinder-track, Bad—shocking bad—band. 





drained a couple of gallons of Rhenish at a draught and so saved bis city 





Avausr 26.—Owing toa constitutional horror of the sight of blood I 
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am unable to shave myself. This leads me to the discovery of a unique 
natural curiosity. My barber falls a-talking. He asks me who I am, and 
is perfectly satisfied with the wildly fictitious autobiography I favour him 
with. Then he wants to know where I’ve been. Bayreuth. What did I 
go to Bayreuth for? To see the plays. So? What plays? The plays in 
Wagner’s theatre. So? Has Herr Wagner a theatre? Yes. Na! see 
that now! And does he make it pay? I feel I am on the verge of a fit, 
but I manage to nod Yes. When he has done with meI begin. Did he 
never hear of Wagner? Well, he might have, but its a very common name. 
Did he never see one of Wagner’s plays? No; not that he knows of. Is he 
fond of music? Ach! Music! Yes! There is nothing likeit! Heisa young 
man in a superior position, a position which enables him to charge sixpence 
for shaving me, and I am greatly minded to throw up all work in England, 
settle in Cologne and devote the rest of my life to the cultivation of this 
virgin soul. Itis the sort of thing Liszt would have done. Think of it, 
my brother Wagnerians, think of the delight of finding to-day a man to 
whom Wagner is a mere Nominis uwmbra; who has not read a line for or 
against him, and does not know whether he’s living or dead. When I get 
back to the hotel I find a telegram inviting me to start on a short tour in 
Holland and visit the Paris Exhibition. I hesitate at first, feeling that I 
have seen a greater wonder than the Eiffel Tower. However, I may as 
well see that also. The day is spent in the regulation excursion to Kénigs- 
winter, and the regulation ascent (cogwheel) of the Drachenfels. 

Avaust 27.—To Brussels. No music. ‘‘ Michel Strogoff ” at the Théatre de 
la Bourse. Very, very funny. Dialogue: Mon fils! Ma mére! Patrie! 
These words, uttered in various intonations constitute the whole play. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE INCANTATION OF HERVOR. 
——_@—— 

In connection with Mr. Corder’s “ The Sword of Argantyr” the following, 
an old translation of a poemfrom the Hervarer Saga, or old Icelandic history, 
may prove of interest. The Saga in the Icelandic language was printed in a 
thin folio vol. at Upsala in 1672, with a Swedish version and Latin notes by 
Olaus Verelius: the volume also contains many other pieces of Runic 


poetry. 
Hervor. 

Awake, Angantyr ; Hervor, the only daughter of thee and Suafu, doth 
awaken thee. Give me, out of the tomb, the hardened sword, which the 
dwarfs made for Suafurlama. 

Hervardur, Hiorvardur, Hrani, and Angantyr; with helmet and coat of 
mail, and a sharp sword ; with shield and accoutrements and bloody spear, 
I wake you all under the roots of trees. 

Are the sons of Andgrym, who delighted in mischief, now become dust 
and ashes? Can none of Eyvor’s sons now speak with me out of the habita- 
tions of the dead? Hervardur, Hiorvardur ? 

So may you all be, within your ribs, as a thing that is hanged up to 
putrefy among insects, unless you deliver me the sword, which the dwarfs 
made, and the glorious belt. 

(Here the tomb opens, the inside of which appears al! on fire, and the 
following words are sung out of the tomb.) 


ANGANTYR. 

Daughter Hervor, full of spells to raise the dead, why doest thou call so? 
Wilt thou run on to thy own mischief ? Thou art mad and out of thy senses, 
who art desperately resolved to waken dead men. 

I was not buried either by father or other friends: two which lived after 
me got Tirfing ; one of whom is now possessor thereof 

Hurvor. ‘ 

Thou dost not tell the truth. So let Odin preserve thee safe in the tomb, 
as thou hast not Tirfing by thee. Art thou unwilling, Angantyr, to give 
an inheritance to thy only child ? 

ANGANTYR. 

I will tell thee, Hervor, what will come to pass: this Tirfing will, if thou 
dost believe me, destroy almost all thy offspring. Thou shalt have a son, 
who afterwards must possess Tirfing, and many think he will be called 
Heidrek by the people. 

HERVOR. 
Ido by inchantments make that the dead shall never enjoy rest, unless 


Angantyr deliver me Tirfing ; that cleaveth shields, and killed Hialmar. 
ANGANTYR. 
Young maid, I say, thou art of manlike courage, who do’st rove about 
by night to tombs, with spear engraven with magic spells, with helmet and 
coat of mail, before the door of our hall. 








HERVOR. 
I took thee for a brave man before I found out your hall. Give me, out 


of the tomb, the workmanship of the dwarfs, which hateth all-coats of mail. 


-It is not good for thee to hide it. 


ANGANTYR. 

The death of Hialmar lies under my shoulders: it is all wrapt up in fire : 

I know no maid, in any country, that dares take this sword in hand. 
HERVOR. 

I shall keep and take in my hand the sharp sword, if I may obtain it. I 

do think that fire will burn which plays about the sight of deceased men. 
ANGANTYR. 

O conceited Hervor, thou art mad: rather than thou, in a moment 
shouldest fall into the fire, I will give thee the sword out of the tomb, 
young maid; and not hide it from thee. 

(Here the sword was delivered to Hervor out of the tomb, who proceeds 
thus) 

HERVOR. 

Thou didst well, thou offspring of heroes, that thou didst send me the 
sword out of the tomb; I am now better pleased, O Prince, to have it than 
if I had gotten all Norway. 

ANGANTYR. 

False woman, thou dost not understand that thou speakest foolishly of 
that in which thou doest rejoice: for Tirfing shall, if thou doest believe me, 
maid, destroy all thy offspring. 

HERVOR. 

I must go to my seamen. Here I haveno mind tostay longer. Little do 

I care, O Royal ancestor, about what my sons may hereafter quarrel. 
ANGANTYR. 

Take and keep Hialmar’s bane, which thou shalt long have and enjoy : 
touch but the edges of it, there is poison in them both: it is a most cruel 
devourer of men. 

HERVOR. 

I shall keep, and take in hand, the sharp sword, which thou hast let me 
have: I do not fear, O slain father, about what my sons may hereafter 
quarrel. 

ANGANTYR. 

Farewell, daughter: I do quickly give thee twelve men’s death: if thou 
canst believe with might and courage: even all the goods which Andgrym’s 
sons left behind them. 

HERVOR. 
Dwell all of you safe in the tomb. I must be gone, and hasten hence, for 


I seem to be in the midst of a place where fire burneth round about me. 





THE FUNCTION OF THE AMATEUR. 
> 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr: The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society has done such good work in 
the past, and has contributed in so large a degree to lift from us the re- 
proach that we are a non-musicial people, that it is with considerable pain 
I have read the announcement that at the first of the farewell concerts 
which Master Otto Hegner is about to give at St. James’s Hall he will 
have the assistance of the Society’s orchestra. There are weighty 
reasons why this should not be. To me it seems a shameful 
thing that a body of gentlemen in more or less easy 
circumstances should deprive struggling artists of the chance of adding to 
their slender incomes. Charity, of course, covers a multitude of sins, and 
if the aim of the concert were a charitable one, the action of the Society 
would be unassilable. In this instance, however, there is no pretence of 
anything of the kind; it is simply the substitution of paid professional by 
unpaid amateur skill. There is, moreover, another aspect of the question of 
far larger importance. If art is ever to exist forits own glorious sake rather 
than for putting money into somebody’s pocket, it is only by the aid 
of this and similar bodies that such an end is to be attained. The Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society is perhaps the Society which of all others could 
bring us nearest this artistic Utopia. It is the foremost of our amateur 
associations; it is a rich Society; it is emphatically the Society which 
should set an example. There is yet another side to the question. The 
interest. of the concerts given by the Society has hitherto mainly—and 
rightly—centred in the excellence of the orchestral performances ; in the 
present case no secret is made of the fact that the chief attraction is 
Master Otto Hegner, the Royal Amateurs being his very humble—ought I 


to say obliged—servants. 
Yours faithfully, 
A Srrueatine Vi0ta-PLavEr, 
London, October Ist, 1889, 
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MEET IT WITH A SMILE. 
——@~— 
I. 
"Tis hard to say which point of worth 
Delights us most in those we love; 
Now Genius calls our praises forth,— 
Now gracious deeds affection move: 
But—dower’d with virtues rarely seen, 
And gifted—as he’s free from guile— 
One friend, through life—where’er we've been, 
Has met me with a smile. 


Il. 
From him I’ve learnt how surging cares, 


When Kindness speaks, grow smooth and still, 


Have seen how firmly Patience dares 
Confront the direst forms of Ill; 

I’ve known the hopeless turn from grief 
And tell with glistening eyes the while 

What healing sunshine of relief 
Came ever in his smile. 


III. 
I’ve mark’d—when coward Envy’s brood 
Lay hid like vipers round his path, 
And Baseness rendering ill for good 
Loosed all her venom’d shafts of wrath, 
How calmly—as though pain made strong 
The heart transpierced by traitor’s wile— 
. He pass’d in silence every wrong, 
And met it with a smile. 


Iv. 

I’ve heard some folks—so very. wise 

They trust in nought save force or fraud— 
His gentler views of life despise 

As weakness fools alone may laud: 
Yet oft a heart no lash can move— 

Untamed though thousand tongues revile— 
Will melting bend before the Love 

That meets it with a smile. 


v. 
And list! what trivial causes spread 
Dissension’s fire ’tween friend and friend 
Till Age by stubborn Folly led 
Feels all its joys in sadness end ! 
What fewer strifes would Discord wage, 
And fewer swords red stains defile, 
If noble Worth when answering Rage 
Would meet it with a smile! 


v1. 
Sweet friend,—like thine—my soul would be 
Strong master over powers of Ill, 
Content the good through all to see, 
While resting on a Father’s Will. 
I fain would learn thy graceful faith, 
That heeds no wrong from malice vile, 
Can calmly meet the gaze of Death— 
And meet it with a smile. 





Frepericx K. Harrorp. 


XENIEN. 
_—_—>—— 

* Xenien,” it is scarcely necessary to remind our readers, was the title 
under which Goethe and Schiller published in 1797,in the “ Musenal- 
manach,” about 400 epigrams, which created considerable sensation in 
Germany on account of their sharp criticism of authors, books, and lite 
rary matters generally. “ Xenia” were those gifts, honours, &c., which in 
ancient Greece the host offered to the guest. The German title was, how- 
ever, derived from Martial, whose 13th book of Epigrams, dealing with this 
peculiar social feature, is entitled “Xenia.” In England few writers have 
attempted anything of this kind—Coleridge and Walter Savage Landor 
being among the few that can be mentioned. It is our intention to endea- 
vour to revive this epigrammatic side of poetic power, and to that end we 
invite contributions. These may be grave or gay, and of lengths varying 
from two to eight lines. 

No. 9. 


PLayTHiInes or Every WIND. 


Playthings of every wind 
are the leaves that fall from their tree 
day by day. 
Playthings of every wind— 
the illusions of Life depart : 
Playthings of every wind 
are the hopes that fall from my heart 
day by day. 


No. 10. 
On Vorcine 1n 4-Part Harmony. 
I. 

Both Trebles and Tenors like high notes, 

At times you may give them G’s: 
But oh! my friend—when Fancy floats 
Around thy brain—don’t force their throats 

To growl out lower B’s. 


Il. 
Altos will wince and make wry faces 
At sight of the higher C’s. 
No matter what the time or place is, 
F is an effort for your basses, 
But they’ll easily take their E’s. 


Pri.ter’s Devil: Why not let them go down to the D’s. 


No. 11. 
Tue BEAUTIFUL. 
You ask: What’s the Beautiful P—ask again ! 
Experience soon will reveal, 
"Tis what those who feel, cannot explain, 
And those who explain, cannot feel ! 


G. W. L. M.—H. 
No. 12. 


Courace THEN ! 
Oft froward fortune 
Doth her humour wreak 
Upon us purblind mortals ; 
And when we furthest seem 
From what we seek 
We run our noses 
’Gainst its portals! 

G. W. L. M.—H. 
No. 13. 
Ir, 


How fruitful may the smallest acorn grow, 
If we the secret of its culture know. 
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THE DEAD HEART. 
—_——_@—- 
Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 2npD, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. Firipmovsz,— 

To you, who must have seen “The Dead Heart” just at the age 
when the memory makes its most vivid and lasting pictures, the 
Lyceum revival of to-day must be almost more interesting than it 
is for us of later date. 

But how interesting it is, “any way,” as they say oversea. You 
have no idea how long a letter I could write you, about all the 
differences between melodrama in 1859 and in 1889—but I will be 
merciful. 

Yet what a gulf do we find between “The Dead Heart” and our 
modern melodramas of the school of “In the Ranks ”— workman- 
like productions, most of them, with some healthy fun, a good deal 
of “realism” from Seven Dials, and only one plot among a 
hundred of them. (Which plot is, that the hero is arrested at the 
end of Act 2 for a murder which he did not commit, and proves 
that he is innocent at the end of Act 4.) 

But the “ Dead Heart” is full of imagination—imagination in 
the raw, for Watts Phillips was a clever man who lacked the care- 
fulness of genius: yet real picturesqueness, which a fine actor may 
transform even into poetry, if he will. The man buried alive in 
the Bastille, and awakened from the sleep of eighteen years—the 
bare idea is a play, a picture, a poem in itself. And in the details 
of the story there are touches so vivid that they are not to be 
forgotien: the woman watching all night by the prison wall, and 
the meeting of the old lovers by the foot of the scaffold, as the 
first grey light of morning glimmers along the edge of the 
guillotine. 

That the play is bare, and thin in the great emotional scenes, is 
true enough. Watts Phillips hardly wrote plays so much as the 
scenarios of plays ; or here—though melodrama is no doubt tragedy 
in shorthand—he might here have given us scenes that rose alto- 
gether above the level of mere melodrama. But this was 
denied to him, and the play seems curiously slight—a succession 
of stage-effects, full of suggestion and of interest, but giving 
neither to the actor nor his audience all that such a story might 
and should give. 

Yet his dialogue is full of flashes of picturesqueness, lines which, 
while the glamour of Mr. Irving’s haunting tones is about them, 
give one glimpses as of Wagner or Shakespeare! But even the 
best of them are not literature ; and those which are not the best 
are s0 hopeless—so stagey of the worst stage, so stilted and yet so 
unreadably commonplace, that the Lyceum audience of to-day 
(which firmly believes in its own culture) could not in mere shame 
have listened without a laugh. 

So Mr. Walter Pollock—editor of a paper which in the days of 
its fame represented all that was most cultured—was called in to 
tone down the crudities of 1859, no doubt with the constant 
advice of the actor-manager himself. It was not an easy task, nor 
was it badly performed. On the whole, the play of 1889 is cer- 
tainly better than that of 1859. Here and there, perhaps, strong 
lines have been watered too much ; the comic element—a far more 
difficult matter now than thirty years ago—has been so reduced that 
it had better almost have been omitted altogether; and I am not 
sure that some transpositions in the first scene of all are improve- 
ments—the hero gains, but other characters, and perhaps the play 
itself, lose something. 








But the piece has no doubt gained greatly by the rigorous re- 
vision and compression it has gone through. I have now before 
me copies of the new play and the old—and, while I think of it, I 
will send them to you: you will, I am sure, be interested to note 
the minutely careful work that has been done. Not only does 
Watts Phillips’s slovenly, stagey dialogue gain by the entire 
omission of all such lines as “ Look at me well, and say what 
signs of the beauty you once eulogised rests in this ruin ?”—not 
only is it a great thing to have lost the interruptions of the comic 
man when the story was drawing swiftly to its close—but the mere 
shortening of the play is of immense value. More than one line 
out of every four is left out : that is to say, more than a quarter of 
the whole: that is to say, the curtain falls at 11 instead of at 12. 
In the old times there were complaints that the talk was exces- 
sive ; now, One or two scenes are even too short. 


The structural changes, besides those that I have noticed, are not 
important-—with one exception ; but that exception gives a new 
life to the end of the play. Watts Phillips made Robert Landry 
yield by degrees—first, to the pleading of his old love, second, at 
the discovery of the all-important secret of the play. This secret 
he found out, accidentally, in a letter which would certainly not 
have been preserved; you cannot imagine anything less dramatic. 
In Mr. Irving’s version Catherine tells him the secret, and wakes 
to life the heart that he thought dead, in a scene which completes 
our own awakening from the somewhat sleepy middle of the play, 


and leads strongly up to the triumphant conclusion. That is a 
touch of the true dramatist. 
The “sleepy middle of the play,” my friend—yes. I do not 


know how it was in your time—I mean in Benjamin Webster’s 
time—but nowadays the four scenes between the taking of the 
Bastille and the duel-scene of Landry and the Abbé fall something 
flat. 

Perhaps it could not but be so. The danger of so strong a 
position as that of the uprising of a man from the dead is that it 
is almost impossible to follow it with anything stronger: to make 
your man come to life act differently from any ordinary live man. 
And then, after all the noise and excitement of Bastille-taking, 
mere conversation is apt to be dull—especially, perhaps, conversa- 
tion between the quiet, gentlemanly Mr. Bancroft and gentle Ellen 
Terry. 

But the scenes are thin in themselves, and must have been thin 
even with the bolder acting of thirty years ago; and they are thin 
partly because they are episodical. Why do we want the gap of 
five years—pointed out in Mr. Irving’s programme—between Acts 
II. and IIf.? Why should not the very slight scene in the Café 
be ended with the arrest of the Abbé and the young St. Valéry 
and the beginning of Landry’s vengeance? (Don’t trouble about 
history ; the play could not well be less historical than it is.) 

Mr. Irving has a great and a deserved success, and will very 
wisely leave it as it is; yet I am sure that some such alteration 
would be an improvement. I am sure, too, that the great crowd- 
scene—the attack on the prison—would be far more effective ** it 
were led up to. “ Preparation,” said the great Dumas, there is 
the whole secret of stage-effect. As it stands, the audience are 
launched headlong into the middle of a siege, of which they had 
heard nothing whatever when the curtain fell ten minutes ago. 
(Nor had they, probably, realised that those ten minutes were 
eighteen years. Few people trouble much about their pro- 
grammes.) 

Still, the play as a whole is interesting, at times exciting, always 
picturesque; and it gives Mr. Irving opportunity for such acting 


as we have not had for years. The scene of the awaking is played 
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with the rarest imagination, and with a truth as rare. I do not 
know whether Mr. Irving has studied from the life this dumb man 
—dumb from disuse of speech—who slowly and painfully learns to 
speak ; but I can answerforthe truth of his study. Ihave heard deaf- 
mutes speak; and their high, wailing monotone, barely articulate, 
is exactly reproduced in Robert Landry’s piteous clamour, as he 
sits, a gaunt figure crowned with wild grey hair, and feebly echoes 
the kind voices of his friends. 

And the duel-scene Mr. Irving plays as firmly, as picturesquely, 
as it could be played; this was of old the Abbé’s great oppor- 
tunity, but it is Landry’s scene now, and his alone. Indeed, but 
for some gestures and tones too mannered, Mr. Irving is, almost 
throughout the play, at his very best. 

Otherwise, I fancy that you would find the acting of 1889 
inferior to that of thirty years ago: less free, less simple, less 
direct and strong, if also to some extent less stagey. It is certain, 
I should think, that the drama would gain greatly if it were acted 
thoughout as forcibly as it is now in one part, and that perhaps 
the most stagily played. Mr. Arthur Stirling’s is a performance 
altogether of the old school, and with the faults of the old school ; 
but its firmness and vigour, the decision and the meaning in every 
word, are invaluable to each scene in which Legrand appears. 

The genius, and even the charm, of Ellen Terry are almost 
thrown away upon the part of Catherine Duval: not only an 
ungrateful part, but one little suited for her. Many inferior 
actresses would have made more of it. And Mr. Bancroft, an 
actor wholly without a rival in his peculiar province, seemed 
dépaysé in the strange land of melodrama; on the first night, 
at all events, he made but little of the telling stage-figure of the 
Abbé Latour. The others have not much to do, but on the whole 
do it well; and you will note—as a matter of historical interest— 
the début, in a little part, of Miss Ellen Terry’s son. 

Of the scenery, the dresses, I will tell you nothing. It is my 
firm belief that all plays are mounted too well nowadays—but 
I will not weary you with that grievance now. Of the music— 
which cannot be too good—I will only say that it seemed to me 
very good indeed. It kept awake in one’s mind the true Spirit of 
the Revolution which should possess this bold and stirring melo- 
drama ; like Mr. Irving’s voice and his wild figure, like the grey 
light on the axe, it showed the dramatists of to-day what melo- 
drama might be. (Do you not think, my friend, that such music is 
worthy of some special criticism in a certain musical paper that 
we know of? Be bold—make the suggestion to that stern editor, 
who may listen more patiently to your voice from far away than to 
the hesitating squeak of your humble Mus 1n URBE.) 





“THE ROYAL OAK.” 
a a 


It is pleasant to see once more history upon the stage at Drury Lane, 
however unhistorical the history may be; and the enjoyment which an un- 
sophisticated audience gets out of “The Royal Oak” is a more wholesome 
enjoyment than the excitement of pit and gallery over the “sensations” 
of “The World” and “Human Nature.” Here are no murders, no child- 
beating; here is even some attempt to show Jones of Islington 
how his ancestors of two centuries ago behaved themselves— 
or at least how they looked. The entire removal of that 
divinity which once hedged a king—the exhibition of a hunted monarch 
accepting the sacrifice of his subject’s lives and only repaying them by 
kissing their housemaids—may teach a lesson the very reverse of that 
which Mr. Harry Hamilton (the last remaining Royalist) intended to con- 
vey ; but any historical lesson is welcome on the boards of a theatre, for at 
least it brings home to thousands of unlettered spectators the fact that 
these bygone Charleses and Jameses, these Cavaliers and Puritans were 
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men of like passions of themselves—indeed, in this case of Charles one may 
add “only moreso.” And “The Royal Oak,” now that it is reduced from 
four hours to three, isa pleasant enough entertainment for an idle evening 
—thanks mainly to the humours of Mr. Harry Nicholls and Miss Fanny 
Brough, as a backsliding Puritan and his temptress, and of his graceless 
majesty, King Henry Neville. It is, indeed, an excellent lesson on the 
value of repose in art to observe how Mr. Nicholls without an 
effort fills the vast stage of Drury Lane, and with perfect quietude 
makes the very most of the comedy of his part. The remainder 
of the long cast have not over much to do, except Miss Emery, 
who works hard to win afresh our sympathy for a young lady whose 
troubles we know by heart before the piece has well begun, and Mr, 
Luigi Lablache, who plays firmly and well the Puritan villain of our baby- 
hood. Mr. Arthur Dacre has to look handsome, and mounts the scaffold 
with grace; more he would no doubt do had he but the chance. Here 
begins and here ends criticism on ‘The Royal Oak.” At Drury Lane one 
may be sure that it is good to look upon; with Mr. Nicholls, Mr, 
Neville, and Miss Brough generally to the fore one may be sure that 
it is amusing to listen to; with Miss Neilson, Miss Emery, Mr. Dacre, and 
Mr. Lablache in the serious parts one may be quite sure that justice is 
done to them. Mr. Augustus Harris may no doubt make himself easy till 
Christmas comes with its golden harvest; only one wishes that Mr, 
Hamilton, the brilliant author of some of the wittiest dialogue, some of 
the most graceful fancies that the stage has heard during the last five 
years or so, had stronger work to do, a better chance for his undoubted 
enthusiasm and ability. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
————— 


VII.—ARISTOPHANES. 

Little as we know of the lives of others among the great Greek drama- 
tists, of the life of Aristophanes we know less. He was born at Athens, in 
or about the year 444 before Christ; he went with a colony to Egina, and 
had estates in that place; he is said to have written fifty-four plays, of 
which only eleven have come down to us; his three sons, Philippus, Araros, 
and Nicostratus, were all poets of the “ middle comedy ;” and he lived, pro- 
bably, to the age of seventy-six or thereabouts. And that is all. 

Everything that we know of him, beyond these bare facts, we have 
learned from his eleven existing plays, and from a few traditions about the 
others. One isolated date gives all else that we know of his character ; and 
that, unhappily, tells us much in little—for it shows that his bitterest 
attack on the great poet Euripides was written just after that poet’s 
death. 

That Aristophanes, and even that Euripides, should have written nothing 
but plays shows how overwhelming was the attraction to the dramatic 
form of all imaginative literature in the great days of Athens. Aischylus 
and Sophocles were tragedians pure and simple, great dramatists as surely 
as they were great poets; but Euripides was a writer of romance that 
might conceivably have been more effective in another form, and Aristo- 
phanes was before all things a satirist, with, one would say, little of the 
special gift of the stage. 

All his plays are satires, from the first, “The Banqueters,” written to 
ridicule the new systems of education when he was a boy of seventeen, 
below the legal age for competing for a prize—to the last, the “ Ecclesiazuse,” 
which made fun of political women and the ideal republics of the philo- 
sophers. Between these came “ The Babylonians” (a lost play), which Aris- 
tophanes produced in the name of Callistratus, the year after “The 
Banqueters,”’ and which gained the first prize: “The Acharnians,” pro- 
duced in the year 425: and “The Knights”—all political satires. “The 
Clouds,” “The Wasps,” “ Peace,” “The Birds,” “ Lysistrata,” “ Plutus,” 
and “The Frogs,” which followed, had all either some special object of 
attack or were humorous fancies—something like Mr. Gilbert’s burlesques 
—with unlimited scope for hitting out all round. The original method of 
Aristophanes was that of the “Old Comedy ”—of which we have no com- 
plete example except his own works—and consisted of a series of undis- 
guised and personal attacks on all public or private people of whom he 
happened to disapprove. (But when the “Old Comedy” was suppressed, 
the poet’s muse grew kindlier—by compulsion.) 

For it is to be feared that Aristophanes was only intellectually superior 
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to the rank and file of satirists. The satirist, with all his professed hatred 
for vice, generally panders to the taste of his day, 

Condoning sins he is inclined for 

By damning those he has no mind for. 
If we want indecency, if we want attacks upon heroes and martyrs, 
we may generally go to the satirist for them; but if we want bold 
denunciations of tyranny, of vice that is in power, we must turn to those 
at whom the satirist scoffs. We may judge Aristophanes by the verdict 
which Time has pronounced on those whom he asgailed. Of the three chief 
objects of his satire, one stands out now a figure as reverend and as holy as 
any, except one, in the world’s history ; another is still one of the greatest 
poets that have lived; and when we know that Aristophanes attacked 
Socrates and Euripides, and that he had persona! reasons for hating Cleon— 
who seems to have punished him more than once—we might fairly assume 
that it was not superior virtue which made him assail the famous politician, 
even if we did not know that Cleon’s true character was yet matter of dis- 
pute; that if some think him a noisy self-seeking demagogue, others hold 
hima patriot, earnest and honest. 

However, if he attacked Socrates, and showed the general contempt of 
the satirist for everything that the multitude cannot understand, Aristo- 
phanes yet gave tokens of a hearty love for plain living, sober thinking, 
and, above all, for the inestimable blessings of peace. Morally, he was 
perhaps on a level with the average, sensible man of the world; and in- 
tellectually—even in the literature of Greece, how many names can we 
place higher than his ? 

His constant unforced gaiety, the brilliancy of his untiring wit, the power 
of his satire, the freshness of his fancy, the perfect purity and simplicity 
of his Greek: these are not all. They are but one side of his genius, nor 
could one from them fora moment guess the other. 

I have said that Aristophanes was a satirist before all things, and in the 
sense that he was by nature all satirist, no dramatist, this is true. His 
lack of the constructive power shows itself before the end in almost every 
play of his that we have; the story flags—there hardly is a story—it is 
with an effort that the interest is kept up. 

But the satirist was alsoa poet, a singer of sweet woodland songs yet un- 
surpassed. Amid his keen wit, his riotous vulgar farce, his savage satire on 
living men, the wild revelry of bis imagination, in which-the gods are not 
too sacred to take their part: amid all this there are songs of an exquisite 
charm, sweet and simple as the music of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 





MRS. KENDAL’S OPINIONS. 
ae 


We give further extracts from Mrs. Kendal’s “ opinions ”’ in this month’s 
“ Murray” : 

“ People often ask me what are the secrets of popularity in anactor. Who 
can say? It is that little something which we cannot describe which makes 
him or her sympathetic with an audience. . . . It is that little mysterious 
something which makes a man or woman great or popular. They may be 
full of faults, they may have any strongly marked individuality you like, it 
is that ‘ something,’ that unknown quality, which makes them more or less 
sympathetic.” 

“There are many good actors and actresses who intellectually could teach 
those whom the public have placed in a position above them, but who lack 
that extraordinary power of drawing. You cannot tell what it is, this 
particular charm, it is indescribable. Perhaps, my reader, you suggest that 
it is genius insome form or other. No, that is not the right word.... 
No, it would be impossible to describe the secret of popularity in an actor 
or an actress.” 

“ Acting is like photography. One single person has instantaneously to 
photograph the same impression upon the minds of hundreds. It is the 
duty of an actor to make the audience see the part from his point of view. 
If the audience is discussing whether the actor is right, the actor has not 
got hold of them. When I am acting, I must make the people feel that 
they see it from my point of view. If they discuss during the time I am 
acting whether I am right or wrong, I certainly have not got hold of them. 
They may discuss it afterwards, and say, ‘He was right,’ or ‘She was 
wrong ’—this, that, and the other—but during the time I am acting it must 
be, as it were, a photograph thrown upon each individual mind of the 
audience, and I, or whoever is acting, must have the power to impress each 
mind so forcibly that for the time at least it must see only the situation as 
it is s0 focussed.” 





“ There is one matter upon which I venture to quarrel with some of the 
chief critics of our time. They never point out to the public where the 
author ceases and where the actor begins, where the author has “made” 
the actor, and where the actor ‘makes’ the author. The dividing line is 
so fine, that even the best writers of our time fail to discern it, and it would 
be impossible for me to attempt to define it here. A writer brings a play 
into a theatre, and, as it were, leaves his child in that unknown region. it 
is in the manager’s discretion to cast that play as he thinks best, and for 
the stage director to bring out all the author’s points. It is, to a very great 
extent, to the stage management that the success of the play is due. 
.... A certain author, whom I will not name, is accustomed to declare, 
‘I do not want actors and actresses to think what they are going to do with 
my parts. These are my lines as I have written them; let my ideas be 
reproduced; let us have no vagaries of other people’s.’ But that author 
has never succeeded in touching the heart of his public. When a writer 
leaves his play in a theatre, he gives it up, as it were, and, in my opinion, 
it should be left to the feelings of the artists engaged in it, who, as a rule, 
work most wonderfully together. They ask each other’s opinions, consult 
each other’s thoughts, and inadvertently teach one another by suggesting 
little details and, as it were, threshing out the meaning of the author’s 
words, sometimes wonderfnlly improving the play in the process.” 

“ Great indeed is the compliment when the highest in the land seek the 
society of those who have done honour and credit to the stage, but there is 
no compliment when the seeking is prompted by curiosity, or merely 
responds to a desire for self-advertisement.” 

“There is a very great discussion as to whether people act best in parts 
that are most like themselves or most like the people they would wish to 
be. This is a controversy that is continually being opened, and has never 
yet been answered.” 

“T think success chiefly depends on the power of imagination and the 
creative faculty, and the question is whether it is developed enough, and 
whether you can throw yourself into the feelings of the character, whatever 
they may be at the time. A very severe critic once said that unless a 
woman was very, very noble in all the attributes of her life, she could not 
play a certain beautiful Shakesperean character. Well, that is a very 
severe stricture, because, whatever, a woman’s life may be, that surely 
can have nothing to do with the bump of her imaginative faculty or creative 
power.” 

“ I think the orchestra is a very great aid to any dramatic action. People 
so love music, that unless it is dragged in injudiciously, I think it must 
always be an immense help to the audience. I like to see an orchestra ; but 
as I so seldom sit among the audience, I do not thinkI am in a position to 
speak on this point. But it is a great help to me to hear a little music, and 
it seems to me a relief to my own voice, of which, if I have a very long part, 
I sometimes weary.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——— 


On Saturday we are to see the first revival of “Caste” without the 
Bancrofts ; with, indeed, an almost entirely new cast—and, if one may 
judge by names, a very good one. Mr. David James has played Eccles 
before ; but Mr. Leonard Boyne now makes, we believe, his first appear- 
ance in Robertsonian comedy, and Captain Hawtree is a distinct step up 
for Mr. Elwood, an actor always earnest and interesting. Another pro 
motion is that of Miss Olga Brandon, a young lady of exceptional beauty . 
and a very promising actress; and we shall all be interested to see how 
the clever Miss Lottie Venne, who years ago burlesqued Mrs. Bancroft (in 
“ Diplunacy’”’), will now fill her place in perhaps the very finest of her 
parts. 


It may not be uninteresting to record what was doubtless the very first 
“ professional matinée” given in Whitechapel. Last Monday a crowded 
house witnessed “ Master and Man”—a strong melodrama of the modern 
school, thoroughly well acted and well mounted—at the Pavilion Theatre 
in the far east. Whitechapel had turned up in its multitudes to see either 
the actors or the play ; but, alas, there were very few actors to be seen—off 
the stage—and Mr. Isaac Cohen may boast of having given the least pro 
fessional “professional matinée” on record, Also he may be proud of 
showing those West-enders who came how ¥éry well they do things in the 
east. : 
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Among the novelties taken by Mr. W. Terriss to America are two original 
Duologues :—* Just like Auntie” and “ After Three Years.” These little 
pieces are from the pen of Mr. William Best, author of “ Law and Physic!” 
(produced at Terry’s Theatre last year) and other pieces. 

+ * 

A dramatist whose work is now almost wholly forgotten, Mr. John V. 
Bridgeman, has just died at the age of seventy. Of his eighteen plays and 
operas the only names in any way familiar to readers of to-day are those 
of “ The Puritan’s Daughter” and “The Armourer of Nantes,” of which 
operas he wrote the libretti for Balfe, then in the height of his fame. Mr. 
Bridgeman was indeed dramatist-in-ordinary to Covent Garden Theatre 
during the Pyne and Harrison management, and wrote for it, besides the 
two-operas, three pantomimes, which, with a quartette of dramas and 
half-a-dozen farces, make up the list of his dramatic works in English. 
But Mr. Bridgeman had the curious distinction of being (we believe) the 
only English playwright of his time who also produced dramas in German. 
At the Ducal Theatre in Brunswick were played two of his most ambitious 
works, “ Katherina II.” and “ Eine Nacht im Schlosse Middleton.” 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 


It is reported that Miss Teresina Tua, the young Italian violinist, is 
about to marry Count Ippolito Valetta, a writer on musical subjects. 

+,* 

Herr Rubinstein has published a new Concertstiick for pianoforte and 
orchestra, Op. 113. The fifth and sixth parts of his new oratorio, ‘‘ Moses,” 
will shortly appear at Leipzig. ame 

* 

The ladies of Munich desire to erect a statue to Richard Wagner in that 
town, and they hope to obtain the necessary funds by an appeal to the 
ladies of Germany. Should the money be forthcoming, we presume a 
lady sculptor will be employed for the work. 

*¢ 

“ Lohengrin” was performed at the reopening of the Opera House at 
Buda-Pesth without a single “ cut” from beginning toend. Unfortunately, 
our authority does not say how the performance was received. 

°% 

Died, on September 1, Dr. Emil Krauss, a distinguished baritone at the 
Hamburg Theatre, who played with much success in the German company 
which performed at Drury Lane in 1882. 

* * 
* 

Died, September 8, Dr. Hermann Langer, director of the Pauliner- 
Gesangverein, of the Leipzig University, aged 70. He wrote and edited 
various works devoted to the interests of choral societies and vocal music 
generally. 

8 

The celebrated Belgian pianist, Mons. Arthur de Greef, whose name, as 
yet, is little known in England, is making a successful concert-tournée in 
Norway. Mons. de Greef is a great admirer of Grieg’s compositions, and if 
we may judge from a letter which has just been published in the Norwe- 
gian “ Dagblad,” Grieg himself considers him to be the best interpreter of 
his music. We reproduce the letter which was written to a private 
friend: “I take this opportunity to ask you to give De Greef my compli- 
ments when you write to him, and to tell him—but no, do not tell him, for 
such charming and talented people as he should never be praised to their 
face ; but, on the other hand, you may say about him that he is the best in- 
terpreter of my music I have met with. It is surprising bow he under- 
stands my meaning. Whether I roam over the mountains or through the 
valleys, whether I am refined or coarse, he follows me with a wonderful in- 
stinct, which 1 have tried in vain to explain to myself. But this you may 
tell him, that I feel happy and honoured by his sympathy for my art. He 
is a real master, that I see more and more, just one of those whom you 
may look for with a lantern all round the musical world. 

“Epwarp Griza.” 

It is very likely that Mons. de Greef will be heard in London next season. 


A young and promising artist, Mdlle. Springborg Quiding, has just 
made a successful début at the Royal Opera in Berlin as Gilda in 





Verdi’s “ Rigoletto.” The young lady is a Dane by birth, and has studied 
under the celebrated Madame Artét de Padilla. She appears to have made 
a very favourable impression upon the Berlin critics, who pronounce her to 
be in possession of a great and promising talent. We hear that Mdlle. 
Springborg intends visiting London next season. 
* % 
* 

Herr Richard Strauss, Court-Capellmeister at Weimar, has completed a 
symphonic poem, “ Don Juan”’—inspired not by Byron, as might be sup- 
posed, but by a poem of Lenau. This recalls the origin of Beethoven’s 
** Coriolan ” overture, which was suggested not by Shakespeare’s play, but 
by a piece of V. Collin. Perhaps the English associations of the title may 
help to get us a hearing of the work in this country. Meanwhile the young 
composer’s first symphonic poem “Aus Italien” is still unknown here, 
though it has received the warm approval of such distinguished critics as 
Otto Lessmann and Richard Pohl, and is performed with success all over 
Germany. Will not Mr. Henschel or Sir Charles Hallé take it up ? 











MUSIC IN AMERICA. 
Se : 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
New York, Sept. 18, 

The musical public is quietly awaiting the opening of the season, which 
promises to be one of unusual interest. Amberg’s Opera Company at 
his new theatre on Irving-place is the first in the field with light German 
opera, the star being the tenor Streitmann, who makes his début in “The 
Gipsy Baron,” an opera specially written for him, and fairly popular here. 
The prima donna of the Amberg season is Constance Donita, a lady of 
American birth and of German parentage, who has sung here hitherto 
under the name of Seebass. 

Gilmore has closed his concerts at Manhattan Beach, and is filling a 
six weeks’ engagement at St. Louis. He takes with him as vocal soloists 
Campanini, who is singing well, and fully sustaining his popularity here; 
Whitney, the basso; Jennie Dickerson, the contralto (late of the Carl Rosa 
Opera troupe), and a good soprano. As to Gilmore himself, nothing can 
equal his personal popularity. He is talked of as the man of all others fit 
to have charge of the musical department of the World’s Fair of 1892. 
Herr Anton Seidl has finished his summer concerts at Brighton Beach, 
where he produces about a hundred new selections from the later German 
composers, and will next be before the public as the conductor of German 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House. Both Gilmore and Seidl left 
their seaside concert halls in the nick of time, for the very day after they 
departed a tremendous storm arose, and the angry ocean submerged the 
terraces and gardens and nearly destroyed the elaborate concert halls in 
which they had so successfully waved their triumphal bdtons. 

Orchestral concerts will not be so numerous here as in previous seasons, 
and the venerable Philharmonic Society will have almost a monopoly. Otto 
Hegner, the boy pianist, will be among the first of the virtuosi to enter 
the field, but his coming has not, so far, awakened much interest, and it is 
doubtful whether he will revive the Hoffmann furore. There are all sorts 
of silly stories afloat about Sarasate and D’Albert and the probable 
manifestations of jealousy between them ; and it is decided any way that 
they will not play together, although they will each appear in the same 
programme. Mrs. Bertha Marx will be the pianist for Sarasate. M. 
Neunourff will direct the orchestra at these concerts. 

A new society, called the Palestrina, directed by Caryl Florio, will 
give two concerts during the season, presenting works by Spohr and 
Palestrina. The feature of these concerts will be unaccompanied chorus 
singing. 

'~ Abbey’s coming company of Italian opera will be the most expensive 
ever known here, and will cost fabulous amounts. Valda, who is a member 
of it, has arrived, and expects to make her début in the boy’s part in 
“ William Tell,” in which Tamagno will probably be first hero. There is 
the liveliest curiosity to hear this tenor, and more interest is manifested in 
his début than in the return even of Patti. “Signor Novara is the principal 
basso of the troupe. He has‘ béen here’ twice before, and is a prime 
favourite. — 

' , Franors WiLuAMs. 

P.S.—The production of Offenbach’s “Dfum*Major” at the Casino is 

almost the first failure to break the long recétd“of “Aronson’s successes at 





this house. The verdict of the press against it is unanimous. A French 
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march, “ Le Pére Victoire,” which has been exploited here by the “ Herald” 
and by Gilmore, was introduced in the final military scene, but did not 
save the piece. This-failure followed a long and triumphant run of “ The 
Brigands.” The new opera by Jakolouski, “ Poola,” is doing well at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and “Clover” is continued at Palmer’s Theatre. 
These three second-rate works represent at this moment our entire operatic 
pabulum.—F. W. 





—s 





MISS ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICOTT. 
itis 

The Lady whose portrait appears this week is the daughter of the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. She appears to have inherited from her mother 
musical gifts which are acknowledged far and wide. Mrs. Ellicott is herself 
an amateur of distinction. Miss Ellicott from an early age showed signs of 
being musical : when only six years old she could sing with pure intonation, 
and accompany: herself. She studied at the Royal Academy of Music with 
Mr. Westlake, but it was specially the encouragement given to her by 
Mr. Shakespeare which led her to devote herself to composition, and to 
seek for herself a niche in the Temple of Fame. In 1886 she wrote a clever 
dramatic overture for orchestra for the Gloucester Festival in 1886, and 
for the recent Festival she contributed a setting for chorus and orchestra 
of Mrs. Hemans’s “ Elysium.” In this, her latest attempt, she shows much 
skill and charm, and the work will no doubt be sought after by many a 
choral society. Besides the compositions mentioned we may also name 
her pleasing song “ To the Immortals ;” her overture, “ Spring,” pro- 
duced at the Bristol Festival, 1886; a part song to words by Shelley 
heard at the Cheltenham Festival in 1887; a string quartet and a trio 
recently performed with much success at Dresden. We hear that 
“ Elysium ” will be produced during the next few months at concerts in 
Cheltenham, Bath and Bristol. 








ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
i 


The first of a series of farewell concerts previous to his departure for 
America was given by Master Otto Hegner, assisted by the orchestra of 
the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, on Wednesday evening. Since we 
last heard him the wonderful child-pianist’s power of expression has, 
despite occasional crudities of phrasing, considerably matured; and this 
was more noticeable in Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
which he gave as an encore, than in the pieces he was actually set down to 
play. Weber’s “Concertstiick” was rendered with great accuracy and ex- 
traordinary intelligence, but in Chopin’s Berceuse and Grand Polonaise 
Op. 22, traces of fatigue made themselves felt. The curious “ fluttering ” 
character which he imparted to many of the passages in these works was 
obviously caused by lack of physical power rather than the result of 
deliberate intention. 

The nature of the step which the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society has 
taken by consenting to appear at this concert ie commented upon in another 
column, but there is also an unavoidable presumption that it does not fear: 
and even challenges, comparison with professional orchestras. We are 
therefore compelled to judge its performance on this occasion by a profes- 
sional standard instead of the indulgent one which is usually applied 
to amateurs. We are sorry to say that we can find no justification 
for the temerity. The overtures to “Ruy Blas” and “The Bohemian 
Girl,’ and Massenet’s Intermezzo, “‘Le Dernier Sommeil de la Vierge,” 
were given with tolerable accuracy as far as the mere notes were concerned, 
and the tonal gradations indicated in the score were fairly well observed; 
but the absolute precision, just balance of tone, and refinement of nuance 
which give such a cachet to the performance at any orchestral concert of the 
highest class were almost wholly wanting. 

Madame Valleria and Mr. Max Heinrich were announced to sing, but the 
latter only appeared, an apology being made for Madame Valleria’s absence 
through indisposition. Mr. Heinrich gave the Toreador’s song from 
“Carmen” with an ultra-refinement of style which betrayed a wrong con- 
ception of the Toreador’s character. He was much more successful in 
Schubert’s “Am Meer” and “Taubenpost,” and Brahms’ “ Du bist mein 
Kénigin,” on which were in each case bestowed the beauty of phrasing and 
artistic earnestness for which Mr. Heinrich is so honourably distinguished. 
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THE NICENE CREED. 
—_——_—_——_ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Mr. Harford has taken a very grave step. He has in his letter to 
the Musican Worup of September 21, without asking my permission, 
quoted verbatim whole passages from a letter of mine to him marked 
private. This is not only a breach of etiquette, but also an illegal pro- 
ceeding. 

I forward to you, as he requests, his private letter to me, of which I 
retain a copy, and I am glad for my part to assent to its publication, pro- 
vided that it is printed in full without any alteration, and that it is accom- 


panied by this letter. 
I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


C. V. STANFORD. 
Venice, 


September 24, 1889. 
THE LETTER. 


Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 


Sat. Aug. xxiv. 1889. 
(ATHEN ZUM CLUB.) 


[Dear Sir: As your objection to some of my ‘memoranda’ about the ac- 
centuation of the Nicene Creed in English obliges me to show my intention 
to young composers more fully than before, I purpose when replying next 
week in THe Mus. Wor tp to illustrate my meaning by the aid of musical 
notation. 

It will be most fitting to quote examples from your Creed as showing 
views opposite to mine—and as this is a matter not of music but accentua- 
tion, the Treble line would suffice. 

I am not writing as a matter of business to ask permission for this, as I 
am aware that examples of any published work can be cited for the pur- 
poses of honest criticism (and Messrs. Novello know well that to call 
public attention to a work by an eminent composer is to increase its sale) 
but—purely as a matter of courtesy—I write to learn whether you would 
feel personally hurt at seeing passages from your work according to your 
own accentuation brought forward for example—as you formerly wrote 
them. 

Should you have a wish about this matter I shall be happy to comply 
with it—and if you have reluctance about it—will accomplish what I want 
by some other means—which would be less direct. 

One } line of answer which would possibly be received here Monday 
morning—will enable me to act in accordance with the respect which I feel 
towards an adversary—who unlike the majority—has not only opinions 
but the moral courage to express them. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, faithfully yours 
FREDERICK K. Harrorp. | 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Srr,—Both Professor Stanford and myself must feel indebted to you for 
carrying those points in the Nicene Creed—about which the Doctor found 
difficulties—into a higher field. Owing partly to the length and partly to 
the quality of the discussions that have taken place during the last seven 
weeks—the sharp distinction between reading A and reading B in the Creed 
was becoming less obvious to young composers: and your action was 
necessary in order to settle definitely what should be followed and what 
avoided. 

Whilst final decision respecting the questionable points is being sought 
for, I will recall the attention of those who are setting the Creed to a few 
matters in it, which, though not questionable, have lately been disturbed 
by the winds of discussion. Foremost among these is the Reverence which 
from earliest times has been shown to the Sacred Name Jzsvs in all 
Eastern and Western branches of The Church. 

Ridicule, like abuse, is assuredly not argument ; but it passes for sound 
argument in the minds of many hearers. It is therefore quite possible 
that the attempt to ridicule our English custom as singular, and to show 
that reverential musical treatment of Our Lord’s Name is meaningless and 
superfiuous, may have untoward results unless counteracted. Doctor Stan- 
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ford seeks to excuse himself by saying that he is only “a dilettante” in 
Church matters ; but even a dilettante,—if, as inthe present instance, he has 
had four years’ experience in the Chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(and the Professor must have had at least that much before he published 
his Nicene Creed) ought to have discovered why all find it easy to bend at 
the mention of Our Saviour’s Name in the Creeds, and why only a few 
bow the head when it is mentioned at the end of the Prayers. In the one 
case the congregation are standing, in the other they are on their 
knees. With reference to what is scoffingly called “a musical de- 
scription of a bow,” I would tell your younger readers that a beautiful 
example of reverend expression occurs in an anthem often heard, viz., 
Purcell’s “ Rejoice in'The Lorp alway.” If the eyes are closed, the ear 
will acknowledge how simply and how perfectly this reverence which 
Doctor Villiers Stanford ridicules has been obtained by a great Master. 

I am able to lay before your readers this week what Professor Stanford 
has declared to be “an impossibility,” but what is really a very simple 
matter, viz., one way of rendering “And I | look for. . the | Resurrec- 
tion ‘of the Dead” as contrasted with the Professor’s rendering “I | 
look....| for the” which seem an inadequate representative of ‘ pros- 
dokjmen’ and ‘expecto.’ This distinction will, I hope, appear 
to English scholars to be something more than a mere matter of taste. The 
meaning and beauty of the idea contained in the verb “look for’ ought 
tobe brought out; and, what is more important, this solemn declaration 
ought not to be made ridiculous through an overloading” (Ital: caricatura) 
of what is only the chief portion of the compound verb here used. 
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With reference to what is of far smaller importance than the right reading 
of the Creed, Iam glad to hear that my letter to the Professor of August 
24 has not been lost. Your readers will now see that the object of that 
letter was not to ask permission for what I knew I had a perfect right 
to do, both legally and morally, but to mitigate so far as I could what 
I knew must be more or less unpleasant, and what, when I wrote that 
letter, I hoped I might find some way of avoiding. This, however, I found 
could not be done consistently with my chief duty, which was to give a full, 
clear reply to all the points attacked by Dr. Stanford. 

One means of softening the unpleasantness remained to me; and that I 
used—by mentioning that this Creed was written twelve years ago. True 
thata work written by a grown man of 25 who had studied at Leipzic and 
been four years organist at Trinity, Cambridge, could scarcely be called a 
juvenile production. Still—my announcement would pave the way to any 
graceful repudiation which the Professor might afterwards think fit to 
make respecting it. 

My letter to the Doctor will, no doubt, be on the same page as this, so 
your readers will see that I gave him fair opportunity for answering that 
he does not now hold the same views as formerly respecting the accentua- 
tion of the Creed. Had he in an unequivocal and direct way given me this 
answer, I should have been unable to quote—with advantage to myself— 
one single passage from his Creed. 

I must not forget to mention that yesterday I had the honour of receiv- 
ing a second letter from the Doctor, stating again (I forget whether this 
is for the second or the third time) that all controversy and communication 
on his partis atanend. As the controversy is now practically over—his 
retirement will no longer be—what up to the present week it would have 
been—a matter of regret. The controversy was both raised and kept up 
by him, and I repeat what I said before, that I am grateful to him for 
having raised it. 

True that the Professor has not been able to furnish forth any knowledge 
of importance ; but his opposition was the one thing wanted, and has 
proved quite a Providential boon. He has well sustained and merited 
the compliment I paid him on his first appesrance—that he has, 
what so many have not, the courage to express opinions openly. 
His gift of abiding by opinions when once expressed is indeed 
quite remarkable, and has rendered the greatest possible service. In- 
sistance is of high value with a large part of every audience, viz. the half- 





educated and the ill-educated. One remembers the maxim given bya 
politic man of the world to a young friend “C'est UVaudace, Monsieur,— 
Vaudace,—toujours Vaudace!” and insistance is as powerful in the present 
day as when this eulogy of it was uttered by the witty Frenchman. 

Your readers, it is true, have in consequence of this been somewhat 
wearied with continual reference to previous letters &c. &c. which had to 
be quoted in order to make clear what was becoming indistinct through 
argument. I confess, moreover, that in a discussion which has for its 
sole object the acquirement of knowledge I should have preferred the absence 
of any personal allusions; but having been obliged to accept them 
I venture to hope that, through this small amount of annoyance which 
prolonged discussion, a direct benefit may accrue to the large world 
of English-speaking Church musicians. 

I would add, if I may do so with due courtesy, that I shall always (when 
he desires it) have pleasure to break alance with Professor Stanford upon 
any subject—save Irish music—in which I believe him to be ‘superior to 
all comers’ in the present generation. It is no bad compliment to 
the writer of such exceptionally high music as “The Voyage of 
Maeldune” to say that this Creed composed by him twelve years 
ago does not worthily represent the splendid ability he now possesses, 
The subject in it is well worked out, and shews the training of a Leipzic 
adept ; but there is nothing in it which can compare, either for beauty or 
for grandeur, with the Secular Music lately written by the same Master. 

How delightful it would be if Doctor Villiers Stanford would give us— 
what, with but little trouble, he probably might give us—Sacred Music—of 
a new phase—founded on the old Celtic School,—showing—now the calm 
beauty and unrivalled Church style of Palestrina, and—now all the fire and life 
of a warrior-minstrel of olden time. | From more than one point of view 
no National Music (ancient or modern) with which we are acquainted equals 
that of Ireland; and, if Professor Stanford, who fortunately possesses the 
Irish gift of charming, would give us Sacred Music equal to his Secular, 
he would confer a great pleasure upon lovers of music everywhere, and a 
special benefit upon the many composers who will hereafter be called upon 
to set the services of The Anglican Church. 

T remain, Sir, 
Very faithfully yours, 
Frep. K. Harrorp. 


P.S. Thursday, Oct. iii—I am compelled to add a sentence—as I see that 
Dr. Stanford in his last letter printed to-day distinctly states that Ibroke the 
seal of privacy which he had placed on his reply to my letter of Aug. 24th. 
Reference to your issue of Sep 14 will show that he himself quoted from me- 
mory five different points from that reply occupying 8 lines in your columns.) 
This act of the Professor—as I pointed out a fortnight ago— 
broke whatever seal of privacy there may have been on what 
was simply a reply to my letter. Let me recall to you, Sir, the 
words I wrote in my letter of Sept. 21: “I might have felt some 
difficulty in using it (the Professor’s reply) but he has very properly 
relieved me of this difficulty by making use of it himself.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Canon Harford’s letter last week enables me to set myself right on 
two of the points alluded to in my letter, which appeared in your issue of 
21st Sept. 

1. The Canon courteously suggested that my statement, to the effect that 
the antecedent to “‘ By whom ” was “Christ,” was due to “a slip of the 
pen.” While not pretending to be a theologian, I would not wish, under 
any circumstances, to lay myself open to the charge of promulgating wrong 
doctrine ; but by referring to p. 64 of my “ Annotated Liturgy,” which was 
brought out last May, weeks before I had any idea that this question as to 
the Nicene Creed would be raised, the following note will be found :— 
«« Father’ must have the falling inflection, because the succeeding words 
are an attribute of the Son, who is the subject and antecedent to every 
clause in the middle paragraph of the Creed.” 

2. On the second point, as to the proper stress on the words “ all things,” 
I must defend myself by saying that, not being a musician, I was led away 
by Professor Stanford’s position, as Professor of Music at Cambridge and 
Professor of Composition ut the Royal College of Music, to bow to his 
statement that the two crotchets on “all,” placed as they were, had a 
greater stress than the dotted crotchet on “things.” After Canon 
Harford’s letter I investigated the matter, and found that Professor 
Stanford was very far from being in accordance with “any musician” 
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on whote concurrence he relied, and that the beat on “ things ” is stronger 
than that on “all.” 

I certainly do think that Professor Stanford, whether as a musician or 
as a controversialist, owes it to his position and to himself to clear up the 
yarious points which have been raised as to his version, and on which his 
explanations and statements have not as yet thrown much light. 

Yours faithfully, 


1st October, 1889. Rupert GARRY. 








NOTES. 
—— 


The following letter, which appeared in the columns of the “ Church 
Times” for the 27th ult., contains much which is pleasantly suggestive 
and worthy of attention :— 


“Srr,—Anent your recent remarks about City churches, you might, 
perhaps, like to make reference to St. Bride’s, Fleet-street, to point out an 
example of work done there, which might be followed in other directions. 
Some twelve months ago, a body of ten or twelve gentlemen engaged in the 
large publishing house of Cassell and Company formed themselves into a 
choir, and offered their services to the vicar of their parish church, 
who gladly accepted the offer. A service is held every Friday at 1:30, con- 
sisting of Litany, Lesson, and “Te Deum; ” the music is arranged for men’s 
voices only, in four parts, without accompaniment, so that there is no 
difficulty about boys or organist. From the interest taken by the singers 
and their regularity at service it is evident that they look upon their self- 
imposed work as a pleasant City duty. Young men engaged in other large 
City houses might well follow this example, and in a similar manner main- 
tain a service once a week in their parish church.” 

“A. H. Crowzst.” 

We may add that such employment where practicable would undoubtedly 
form a pleasant as well as beneficial variety to the daily business routine, 
ard could such good work become more frequent and widespread afford a 
sterling reason for the retention and support of many of the City churches. 


* * 
* 


The Festival of St. Michael and All Angels was marked at All Hallows, 
Lombard-street, by the introduction of a surpliced choir and a remodelling 
of the services. Ladies’ voices are to be utilised by being placed near the 
choir, probably in the front seats of the church. 


* * 
* 


Cardiff, where the Church Congress held its twenty-ninth session this 
week, is probably one of the oldest towns in the kingdom, and has 
had a troubled history, the visitations of the Welsh warriors 
in its early days not being of an amicable nature, and it 
being the scene of much conflict in the time of the Commonwealth. It 
contains now some 15,000 Welsh speaking inhabitants, for whom up to two 
years ago no special religious instruction was provided by the national 
church ; since then, however, a mission church has been established under 
the management of Rev. A. E. H. Hyslop, which has been so successful 
that the Bishop of Llandaff is seeking to raise a fund of £3,500 to build a 
permanent church. It is to be hoped the good Bishop’s object has profited 
by the late influx of visitors into the town. 


* * 
* 


A new evening service, composed by Mr. M. Arthur S. Salmon, whose 
name will be familiar to many of our readers, was effectively rendered by 
the choir of St. Thomas’s, Bristol, on the occasion of the harvest festival. 
Local musicians expressed such great satisfaction with the work that it will 
doubtless be heard in London at no distant date. 








To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, tocom- 
bine the child’s sense of wonder and novelty with the appearances which 
every day for, perhaps, forty years has rendered familiar, this is the cha- 
racter and privilege of genius, and one of the marks which distinguish it 
from Talent.—8. T. Coleridge. 





A NEW OPERA. 
ae Sven 


The story of “ The Lady of Lyons ” has tempted another composer to set 
it as a grand opera. Habitual theatregoers may recollect Mr. Cowen’s 
Pauline,” founded on the same subject; now we have it presented 
to us under the title of the “Castle of Como,” the libretto being 
furnished by the late Mr. Charles Searle, and the music written by Major 
George Cockle, Mus. Bac. The composer, though unknown to the musical 
world, has evidently studied the leading operatic works of all schools, 
The result, however, in the production under notice is not happy, 
the opera presenting a series of reminiscences of all styles rather than 
affording signs of originality. Songs and duets, which remind us of the 
ditties of Henry Russell, of famous memory, are followed by 
passages characterised by the restless tonality of the most advanced 
modern school. The second act is decidedly the best, the general incon- 
gruity and want of continuity being here less marked than in other portions 
of the work. It is not the fault of the composer that the heroine crosses 
the stage in full bridal attire on her way to her marriage the same morning 
as her betrothal, but he must be held responsible for keeping her standing 
at the church door for about ten minutes while the ever obliging peasants 
sing a bridal song before the ceremony. Doubtless Mr. Cockle can find 
plenty of precedent for such operatic license and for other old-world 
customs perpetuated in his opera, but surely now nous avons changé tout 
cela. The endeavour to practically illustrate by an elaborate set scene the 
castle described by Claude in the first act is a decidedly risky experi- 
ment, and the composer would have done better had he relied on descriptive 
orchestral writing. 

At the full-dress rehearsal on Tuesday night the performers entered 
with praiseworthy heartiness into their work. Mdlle. Rosina Isidor, 
who took the part of the heroine, displayed a well-trained voice 
and considerable dramatic power, especially in the second act where 
she is received by the Widow Melnotte, who was effectively im- 
personated by Miss Amy Martin. A word of commendation is due also 
to Miss de Vernet in the part of Glavis. Mr. Richard Clarke acted and 
sang with much artistic perception as Claude Melnotte, and Mr. Leo 
Stormont was a vigorous Beauséant, the characters of Colonel Damas and 
Captain Desmoulins being ably sustained by Mr. Donnell Balfe and Mr. 
M‘Carthy respectively. There is also a pretty little ballet, and the opera 
is well mounted, and provided with a competent orchestra, ably conducted 
by Signor Coronaro from La Scala, Milan. 








PROVINCIAL. 
— 


Bucxminster.—Harvest Thanksgiving services were held at Buckminster 
on Sunday, September 29th (Feast of S. Michael and All Angels). The 
festival opened with a celebration of the Holy Eucharist at 8:30. Matins 
at 11 was held at the Chapel-of-Ease at Sewstern ; Children’s Service, with 
catechising by the Vicar, the Rev. F. C. Blyth, at the Parish Church at 
3:30; and choral evensong and sermon by the Rev. R. Barton, vicar of 
Rothley, at 6 o’clock. For years past the musical services at this church 
have been a noteworthy feature.. Lord Dysart is well-known in London as 
an enthusiastic patron of music, and his interest and generosity are 
particularly gratifying from the fact that they begin at home. It has 
been his effort for the last seven years to inculcate a love of 
good music in the parish, and in order to further this aim he has sent the 
large choir to every good concert within reach, notably to the Richters at 
Nottingham, on which occasions he provided the whole number with 7s. 6d. 
seats; to the excellent concerts given in Grantham by the Philharmonic 
Society, and to all the local Cathedral Festivals. In addition to this, Lord 
Dysart has also had an organ erected in the church, by Porritt, of Leicester, 
which is justly considered one of the finest in the Midland counties; and 
has had a gallery built in his concert room at the hall specially 
for the accommodation of the choir. Here on several occasions they 
have sat to listen to choice selections from Wagner’s music-dramas and 
Beethoven’s symphonies. Such are a few of the many efforts made 
by Lord Dysart to further a taste for good music in his own parish. The 
special musical features of the choral evensong on this occasion were 
Stainer’s evening service in B flat, and Goss’s anthem, “ O Taste and See,” 
which were beautifully rendered by the choir. The church was superbly 
decorated by the gardeners from the Hall with numbers of hot-house 
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plants and flowers, lent, with his usual kindness on these occasions, by 
Lord Dysart, and the lighting of the sanctuary was, as usual, very beautiful. 

Batu.—Musical services similar to those which had proved so popular 
in Gloucester Cathedral are to be held at short intervals in the Church of 
St. Mary, Bathwick. Mr. Huff has been instrumental in establishing the 
services, and will from time to time seek the aid of the choirs and organists 
of other churches in Bath and Bristol. Canon Brooke has been asked to 
allow like services to take place in Bath Abbey, but he has not yet given 
his consent. A new musical association has been formed, namely, the Bath 
Orpheus Society, which is no doubt the outcome of concerts given in this 
city by the Bristol] Orpheus Society and the Bristol Gleemen. The first 
general meeting of the new society was held at the Atheneum last week to 
adopt the draft of rules. The first meeting for practice takes place on 
Monday, Oct. 7. 

Bristot.—The winter series of Saturday Popular Concerts commenced 
in Colston Hall on Saturday last, when a crowded audience was present. 
Miss Marian Evans, yet in her teens, who has taken prizes at the Welsh 
Eisteddfod, contributed a couple of songs, her simple method, sweet voice 
and clear articulation winning the heartiest applause, and after the second 
song a triple recall. Miss Hannah Jones gave great delight by her ren- 
dering of two familiar ballads, and Mr. Montague Worlock also sang with 
success. The choir were heard in several part songs and short choruses, 
among which may be named a “choral ballad” by Miss Oliverca Prescott, a 
spirited and highly appropriate setting of Campbell’s “Lord Ullin’s 
Daughter.” The work was composed about ten years ago, and should be 
oftener heard. Mr. George Riseley played organ solos, Mr. Ace a 
piccolo, and Mr. Slade a cornet solo, and the band, directed by 
Mr. Geo. Gordon, played several overtures and operatic selections. 
During the week the Carl Rosa Opera Company have presented a series of 
lyrical dramas at the Prince’s Theatre. On Monday “Carmen” was 
played, the cast being a strong one, interest however centring in Miss Zelie 
de Lussan, who made her first appearance in this city. The lady essayed the 
part of Carmen, and achieved a success buth vocally and histrionically. 
On Tuesday Meyerbeer’s “Star of the North” was presented for the 
first time in Bristol, the company of artists being quite as stron as 
on the previous evening. ‘“ Mignon” was put forward on Wednesday with 
a satisfactory cast. Thursday saw the recital of “ Faust,” and on Friday 
evening “Robert the Devil,” witnessed last year, once more delighted a 
large audience. To-day (Saturday) “The Star of the North” is to be 
repeated at a morning performance, and Balfe’s tuneful “ Bohemian 
Girl” is down for the evening. The mounting of the operas has 
been superb. Mr. James Chute, the proprietor and manager of the 
pretty theatre, has considerably increased the attractions of his house by 
the charming manner in which he has recently adorned it. On Monday 
“Tl Trovatore”’ is to be performed, and on Tuesday “ Lohengrin” will be 
placed on the boards. At the time of writing the other operas to be 
brought forward during the second week of the company’s visit had not 
been determined on. A new piece, entitled ‘ Love’s Wand’ring,” written 
by Mr. E. Denham Harrison, a native and resident of Bristol, was 
tried by the Madrigal Society at last week’s rehearsal, and received with 
favour. It will probably be included in the programme for the next 
“ Ladies’ Night.” The Bristol Musical Festival Society committee are 
gradually shaping arrangements for the intermediate concerts in November. 
Mr. Humphries, recommended by Dr. Mackenzie, has been engaged to sing, 
in addition to the artists already named in this column; and the composi- 
tion to be conducted by Mr. D. W.2Rootham, the chorus master, is Leslie’s 
beautiful “Lullaby of Life.” The newly formed Bristol Choral Society 
assembled for the first time on Tuesday night, the meeting being exceed- 
ingly hearty. There are more than 450 members, some of whom come 
from Bath, Chippenham, Weston, and other places, the majority, however, 
being residents of Bristol. About 100 other ladies and gentlemen applied 
for membership, but their applications were declined, as the 
candidates failed to pass the preliminary reading and other 
tests in which they were examined by Mr. George Risely, the conductor. 
On Wednesday the Orchestral Society met for the season’s work. The 
association was formed twelve months ago, and started with about 120 
members. The number has gone on increasing, and it is now about 200, 
considerable acquisitions having been made within the past two months. 
The society is the largest of its kind known in this country. The University 
College, Bristol, is about to undertake a musical branch of instruction. A 
course of lectures on harmony and counterpoint is announced to be given 
by Mr. Cedric Bucknall, Mus.Bac., Oxon, commencing next Wednesday. 








Giascow.—The musical season may be said to have commenced here on 
Saturday, September 21, by the opening of the thirty-sixth season of the 
City Hall Saturday Evening Concerts, given by the directors of the 
Abstainers’ Union on that evening. Madame Clara Samuell delighted 
the vast audience with her various solos, viz., “ Bel Raggio,” “ The Banks 
of Allan Water,” and Purcell’s “Nymphs and Shepherds,” and as encors 
“ Ye Banks and Braes ” and “ Little Maid of Arcadee.”” The other artistes 
who appeared were warmly received. During the evening, as is customary 
on the opening nights of these concerts, short speeches were made by the 
chairman of the Abstainers’ Union, and by Bailies Mitchell and Simons, 
Signor Foli was the attraction last Saturday night, and the 
house was filled to excess on the occasion. The accommodation of the 
City Hall was taxed to its utmost on Monday, the opening night of the 
second season of the Monday Popular Concerts, principally on account of 
Miss “ Nikita’s ” first appearance in Glasgow. After the young singer’s first 
solo, ‘‘ Ernani Involarmi,” the audience rose en masse and gave a welcome 
which she afterwards declared was the heartiest she has ever received. 
She also sang Eckert’s “Er liebt nur mich” and Ganz’s “Sweet Bird,” 
besides “ Within a mile” and “I know not why” (by her master, Le Roy) 
as encores. Miss Lily Moody (who appeared in lieu of Miss Emslie, 
indisposed) sang in a very refined manner “The Lark’s Flight,” “In 
Sweet September,” and as encores “ When all was Young” and “ When 
we meet,” winning much favour from the audience. The other artists, 
were Messrs. Ravenhill, Hewson, and D’Almaine. Mr. R. Buchanan, jun., 
presided at the organ and the piano. Bailie Simons occupied the chair, 
and during the course of the evening made an appropriate speech. 
On Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings of last week Miss Edith Clen- 
nell, a very promising young lady elocutionist from Dumfriesshire, made 
her début in the Queen’s Rooms. On each occasion she was assisted by Mr. 
H. A. L. Seligmann as vocalist, and Mr. Emile Berger, who acted as accom- 
panist and solo pianist. Miss Clennell has a fine voice, and uses it to the 
best advantage. This was shown more especially in “ The Tell-tale” and 
‘The Pottengerdraucht.” Messrs. Paterson, Sons, and Co. have just issued 
their list of prospective engagements of their concert season 1889-90, and 
among the many concerts they announce one by Madame Adelina Patti, 
Mdlle. Douilly, Madame Patey, Miss Marianne Eissler, Messrs. Durward 
Lely, Barrington Foote, Leo Stern, and Wilhelm Ganz, to be given on the 
31st Oct. in St. Andrew’s Hall; also for the 5th November, in the Queen’s 
Rooms, one by Madame Clara Samuell, Messrs. Andrew Black, Edwin 
Wareham, and Emile Berger; and on the 18th November a grand evening 
concert by Madame Alwina Valleria, assisted by Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. 
Orlando Harley, Signor Foli, and Luigi Arditi, and Mons. Johannes Woolf. 
Arrangements have also been made for Mr. Sims Reeves’s farewell concert, 
Madame Marie Rose and party, and Mr. George Grossmith. 


Tewxespury.—During last week the annual services in commemoration 
of the restoration and reopening of the Abbey Church ten years ago were 
held in the sacred building. On Thursday the festival of parish choirs 
was held, 500 members of choirs from adjacent towns and parishes taking 
part therein. The churches represented were Tewkesbury Abbey, 53 
voices ; All Saints’, Cheltenham, 24; St. John’s, Cheltenham, 27 ; All Saints’, 
Clifton, 29; St. John’s, Redland, 21; St. Aidan’s, Bristol, 21; Colesbourne, 
8; Wotton-under-Edge, 51; Hanley Castle, 40; Pershore, 29; Up- 
Hatherley, 23; Bushley, 21; Kemerton, 20; Deerhurst, 34; Twyning, 22; 
Forthampton, 8; Winchcomb, 28; Badgworth, 18. The voices were 
divided thus: 204 treble, 30 alto, 81 tenor, 97 bass; 52 soprano 
ladies and twelve contralto ladies. Thirty-six clergy also took 
part in the service. Mr. C. Lee Williams, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, was the conductor, and the organists were Mr. D. 
Hemingway (Abbey organist) and Mr. H. Rogers (organist of Christ 
Church, Cheltenham), both organs of the Abbey being used. The Psalms 
were recited to chants by Sir John Stainer, Hemingway, and Hoyte; the 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis were Cobb’s; and the anthem was “Lo! 
summer comes again,” recently written by Sir John Stainer. Appropriate 
hymns were also sung. Dr. Barry, Coadjutor Bishop of Rochester, was the 
preacher. Mr. Hemingway gave an organ recital in the evening, when 
Messrs. Albery, Starkey, Lomas, and Nash, lay clerks of Bristol Cathedral, 
sang. 
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METZLER & CO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF THE 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. = MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 


Ronisch Pianos. Organo-Pianos. Mustel Organs. Alexandre Harmoniums. 


VIOLINS AND ALL OTHER STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
COBNETS AND ALL OTHER BRASS INSTRUMENTS. 
CLARIONETS AND ALL OTHER REED INSTRUMENTS. 

Toy Instruments for the Toy Symphonies. Automatic Instruments. 


New ILLustraTEp CATALOGUES SENT GRATIS AND Post FREE. 





METZLER & CO., 42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 
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THE KARN snc ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


D. W. KARN and CO., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in miniature, of pre-eminent value 
as an effective music exponent for the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ van be built, but How Cheaply a 
First-Class Organ can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, f not surpassing all others, at the 
very lowest reasonable prices. 


COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 
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MELLOWES and CO., Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 








Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials fro 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad, 
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Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
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ASCH ERBERG 
PIANOS. 
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“T only perform an act of justice | 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 











Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.’ 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
-°46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MISS ROSALIND FRANCES ELLICOTT. 


From a photograph by Vittiers and Quick, Bristol. 


